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Art. I. . Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth. By Lucy 
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I* the page of history, a disproportioned space is commonly 

allotted to the great political events which induce some 
sudden and marked change, viz. invasions, conquests, or de- 
feats, powerful alliances abroad, or successful rebellions at 
home; while the influence of domestic institutions on the 
character of a country, or even that of its religion, laws, 
government, prevailing manners, afd opinions, seems often to 
ve regarded as an object of secondary moment, at which the 
writer is required only to glance. When the tempest roars, 
we stand on the beach, and watch the waves with a deep and 
anxious interest: but that interest subsides with the storm, and 
we scarcely bestow a reflection on. those laws of gravitation, 
of which the silent but unceasing operation restores the raging 
billows to a smooth and level surface. 

The reign, or, to take a somewhat wider range, the Age of 
our Elizabeth was an age not of military enterprise alone, 
and of discovery: for the same ardent spirit which stimulated 
a Raleigh, a Drake, and a Cavendish to explore unknown 
seas, and to circumnavigate the globe, invigorated the literary 
exertions of Bacon, ke, Spenser, Shakspeare, Jonson, 
Cowley, the Fletchers, Drayton, Warner, the gallant Surrey, 
Sackville, and others; who formed a constellation of poetic 
genius which diffused a bright and glorious effulgence over 
the hemisphere of Britain. As, consequently, no period in 
English history is more deserving of study than the reign of 
Kilizabeth, so, in point of fact, no period has been investi- 
gated with greater attention in all ite leading points. ‘This, 
however, is not Miss Aikin’s design in the work before us: 
the great charm of which consists in such rapid and lively 
sketches of individual characters as designate their influence 
on political events; and these, if not the prominent and 
leading objects of an historic picture, serve at least to illus- 
trate and relieve them. Never, perhaps, has the personal 
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character of any sovereign been exposed to a more scruti- 
nizing and severe ordeal than that of Elizabeth; and the 
sycophancy and worse than oriental adulation of her flatterers 
has been amply avenged by the calumnies of her enemies, 
who have not hesitated to insinuate and assert that the 
frailties and even the grosser passions of the woman very 
frequently predominated over the majesty of the Queen. 
The recorded instances. of her excessive vanity are indeed 
almost without number, and almost beyond belief. Vereiken, 
the Dutch ambassador, could tell her with a grave coun- 
tenance at his audience that * he had longed to undertake 
that voyage to see her Majesty, who for beauty and for 
wisdom excelled all other princes of the world.” Her beau- 
tiful: Majesty was at this time sixty seven-years-old! She 
accustomed herself, when the weather permitted, to give 
audience in her garden: the lines of her face were very 
strong: and this antiquated Venus sat there becatise she 
conceived that shadow lost much of its force in open: day- 
Hight. Horace Walpole tells us that Vertue, the engraver, 
had a pocket-book of Isaac Oliver in his possession, in which 
Isaac had made a memorandum that the Queen would not let 
him give any shade to her features; observing that “ shade 
was an accident, and not naturally existing in any face.” 
Her portraits are usually without shadow. -In the “ Cata- 
logue of Royal and Noble Authors,” is an engraving from 
the fragment of an old coin, in which Elizabeth is repre- 
“sented as ugly as one of the weird sisters in Macbeth; 
wizened, old, and blighted. It is generally supposed that, 
being shocked with the fidelity of the resemblance, or indig- 
nant at the caricature, she ordered the die to be broken: 
but that some curious workman of the mint cut. out. this 
precious morcel containing barely the face, for no specimen 
of the entire coin with this image is in existence. 

These anecdotes remind us of a remark, in whic’ we 
perfectly agree, of Catherine Macauléy, an energetic histo- 
rian who is now too little read, that * the vices of this Prin- 
cess were such as could not exist with a good heart, nor her 
weaknesses with a good head; but to the unaccountable 


caprice of party-zeal she owes the reputation of qualities . 


which would do honour to a masculine mind.” However 


correct a courtier-artist might allow the Queen’s remark to ° 


be with reference to the royal countenance, it certainly 
would be very inapplicable to the royal mind. There, alas, 
shadow is not to be considered as an accident; there, virtue 
did not beam with such perfect splendour, —did not shed so 
full, so unbroken, so dazzling a lustre, — as to. absorb all 
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stain of human erfor, and allow no shade of infirmity to 
exist. 

Miss Aikin has too much good sense, and, let us add, too 
much honesty, to draw a garden-portrait of Elizabeth. The 
plan of her very amusing and well-written book comprehends 
a detailed account of the private life of this Princess, . from 
the period of her birth; a view of the domestic history of 
her reign; memoirs of the principal families of the nobility ; 
and biographical anecdotes of the celebrated characters who 
composed her court: ‘besides notices of the manners, opinions, 
and literature of the reign. * 


Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry VIII. by Ann Boleyn, 
« The child 


Of churlish winter, in her froward moods 
Discovering much the temper of her sire,” 


was born at Greenwich, Sept. 7. 1533. Her personal his- 
tory, it is truly observed, began with her birth; for she had 
scarcely entered her second year when her marriage with the 
Duc d’Angouléme, third son of the French king, was an 


object of negotiation. If “ fortune smiled deceitful on the 








* It may be proper to repeat Miss Aikin’s statement of the 
sources whence she has drawn her materials: 

‘ Such persons as may have made it their business or their 
entertainment to study very much in detail the history of the age 
ef Elizabeth, will doubtless be aware that in the voluminous 
collections of Strype, in the edited Burleigh, Sidney, and ‘Talbot 
papers, in the Memoirs of Birch, in various collections of letters, 
in the chronicles of the times,—so valuable for those vivid 
pictures of manners which the pen of a contemporary uncon- 
sciously traces, —in the Annals of Camden, the Progresses of 
Nichols, and other large and laborious works which it would be 
tedious here to enumerate, a vast repertory existed of curious 
and interesting facts seldom recurred to for the composition of 
books of lighter literature, and possessing with respect to a great 
majority of readers the grace of novelty. Of these and similar 
works of reference, as well as of a variety of others, treating 
directly or indirectly on the biography, the literature, and the 
manners of the period, a large collection has been placed under 
the eyes of the author, partly by the liberality of her publishers, 
partly by the kindness of friends. 

‘ In availing herself of their contents, she has had to encounter 
in full force the difficulties attendant on such a task; those of 
weighing and comparing authorities, of reconciling discordant 
statements, of bringing insulated facts to bear upon each other, 
and of forming out of materials irregular in their nature and 
abundant almost to excess, a compact and well-proportioned 


structure.’ 
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birth” of Elizabeth’s ill-fated rival, Mary, t&e beautiful Queen 
of Scots *, she seems to have cast no friendly eye, at this 
early period of her life, on Elizabeth herself. e English 
_monarch, on receiving information of the birth of Mary, 
immediately conceived the project of uniting the whole island 
under one crown by the marriage of this infant-sovereign 
with his son, the young prince Edward; and the more 
effectually to accomplish this object, he offered at the same 
time the hand of his daughter Elizabeth to the Earl of Arran, 
who claimed the regency, ‘and was generally regarded as next 
heir to the crown. The contrast is striking. ‘ Born,’ says 
Miss Aikin, ‘ in the purple of her hereditary kingdom, the 
monarchs of France and England made it an object of eager 
contention which of them should succeed in. encircling with 
a second diadem the baby brows of Mary; while the hand of 
Elizabeth was tossed as a trivial boon to a Scottish Earl, of 
equivocal birth, despicable abilities, and feeble character. 
So little, too, was even this person flattered by the honour, or 
aware of the advantages of such a connection, that he soon 
after renounced it by quitting the English for the French 
party. Elizabeth in consequence remained unbetrothed.’ 
After the death of Henry, Elizabeth resided with the 
Queen-dowager, (Catherine Parr,) who married the Lord 
Admiral Seymour. Here, according to the loose and gross 
manners of the age, she was exposed to the most indecorous 
familiarities from Seymour; which, to a certain extent at 
least, were rather encouraged than repressed by the royal 
step-mother herself. — It is quite amusing to see the caustic 
Whitaker, in this solitary instance, vindicating the chastity 
of the young Elizabeth, whom afterward he does not hesitate 
to scandalize as oné of the most licentious women of her age, 
from what he calls the insinuations of Mr. Hume; who 
merely says that “‘ Seymour made his addresses to the lady 
Elizabeth, then in the sixteenth year of her age; and that 
Princess, whom even the hurry of business and the pursuits 
of ambition could not in her more advanced years disengage 
entirely from the tender passions, seems to have listened to 





* To whom Shakspeare thus alluded in the * Midsummer 
Night’s Dream :” ; 
«© Once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a Mermaid on a Dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music.” 
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the insinuations of a man who possessed every talent proper to 
captivate the affections of the fair.” [Hume, Vol. IV. p. 316.] 
After having detailed some of the indecent familiarities of 
Seymour in the chamber of Elizabeth, and frequently before 
she had risen from her bed, Whitaker says, ** This surely . 
can justify no suspicion of Elizabeth: her woman was plainly 
with her all these times, or she could not have deposed to all 
these facts. At one other time, when she heard the Admiral 
coming towards her bed-room, she ran out of bed, hurried 
into the inner room where her attendants slept, and stayed 
there till he was gone. And we know too much of the free 
conversation of gentlemen to ladies then, as exhibited by 
Time’s best copyist, Shakspeare ; and see too much of their 
free manners in that age as transmitted down to the present .... 
to suppose the women unchaste merely because the men were 
romping.” [Whitaker’s Vindication, II. p. 501.]* How 
this gleam of candour could pass unextinguished across the 
dark and foul suspicions which impregnated the mind of 
Whitaker, it might not be very easy to divine. Elizabeth 
was undoubtedly trembling on the verge of perdition: at the 
age of fifteen, she suffered very frequent and indecorous 
familiarities from a man of elegant person, accomplished 
manners, high spirit, audacious, and seductive; who suc- 
ceeded in making a deep impression on her too susceptible 
heart, who presented himself before her as a lover, and who 
had the presumption to solicit her hand in marriage. We 
do not learn that she expressed any of the resentment and 
indignation which might have been expected, even from 2 





* Miss Aikin says; ‘ It should be observed in palliation of the 
liberties which she (Mrs, Ashley) accused the Admiral of allowing 
to himself, and the Princess of enduring, that the period of Eliz- 
abeth’s life to which these particulars relate was only her four- 
teenth year.””? At best, however, this is surely but a wretched pal- 
liation. Whitakerjadverts, perhaps maliciously, to her being “‘ only 
17 or 18 years of age,” when these circumstances happened: for 
Seymour was executed March 20. 1549, before she was sixteen ; 
and the Queen-dowager, who was not sufficiently circumspect till 
her own jealousy became excited, died in 1548. It was after her 
death that Seymour’s hopes of obtaining Elizabeth m marriage 
seemed to have no other obstacle than the difficulty of gaining 
permission from the council; at which his hated brother, the Duke 
of Somerset, presided in the capacity of Protector. It seems not 
improbable that attempts were made to gain the consent of the 
young Princess to a clandestine marriage. If Seymour medi- 
tated any project of a fouler nature, we see no reason to suppose 
that Elizabeth had not, at this time, at least, both spirit and wrtue 
enough to have repelled the outrage. 
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irl of fifteen, on such an occasion. On the contrary, 
Mrs. Ashley her governess, and Parry her cofferer, were the 
agents through whom a direct correspondence was opened 
between Elizabeth and Seymour; and the confessions of the 
two former before the privy-council shew how dangerous was 
the connection which subsisted between the Princess and the 
Admiral: while the favour and protection which Elizabeth, 
after she had ascended the throne, always continued to shew 
to these two servants, who were so treacherous to her early 
honour and reputation, afford ground of suspicion,that they 


had yet kept undivulged some important secrets of which 
they were in possession. | 


‘ The timely removal of this bad and dangerous man, however 
illegal and unwarrantable the means by which it was accomplished, 
deserves to be regarded as the first of those signal escapes with 
which the life of Elizabeth so remarkably abounds. Her attach- 
ment for Seymour, certainly the earliest, was perhaps also the 
strongest, impression of the tender kind which her heart was 
destined to receive ; and though there may be a probability that 
in this, as in subsequent instances, where her inclinations seemed 
most to favor the wishes of her suitors, her characteristic caution 
would have interfered to withhold her from an irrevocable en- 
gagement, it might not much longer have been in her power to 
recede with honor, or even, if the designs of Seymour had 
prospered, with safety.’ | 


Elizabeth passed her early years in the most assiduous cul- 
tivation of antient literature, as well as in the acquisition of 
modern languages, according to the fashion of the age. 
The sons and daughters of the nobility then emulated each 
other in storing their minds with classic lore; and Elizabeth, 
under such a preceptor as Roger Ascham, could not apply 
her intellects to any pursuit without surpassing many ef her 
contemporaries. She could converse at the same time with 
the Imperial, the French, ‘and the Swedish ambassadors, in 
Italian, French, and Latin, fluently and without confusion ; 
and’even Greek also she spoke with her tutor, “ frequently, 
willingly, and moderately well.” At-this early period of life, 
too, she was as remarkable for the simplicity of her dress, as 
at maturer age she was ridiculous for the gaudy splendor of 
apparel which she affected. 

During the short reign of Edward VI., who was accustomed 
to call her‘ his sweet sister Temperance,” Elizabeth enjoyed 
every consideration to which her birth and rank were intitled, 
and which his affection could bestow. With the accession of 
Mary, — who, if she had the barbarity to inflict martyrdom 
on others, gave indications of fortitude to endure it aoe ~— 
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began the personal sufferings and perils of Elizabeth. The 
new Queen was not ignorant of the hostile feelings of the 
nation respecting the re-establishment of the Catholic religion, 
nor of the confidence and popularity which attached to her 
sister as the heroine of the Protestant party. The dyin 
Edward had been induced by the intrigues of Dudley, creat 
Duke of Northumberland, to dispose of the crown by will, 
in favour of the learned and accomplished, the excellent and 
unfortunate Lady Jane Gray; who, on the death of that 
monarch, was accordingly proclaimed Queen: but, when 
Northumberland apprized Elizabeth of the accession, and 
proposed to her terms for the resignation of her own title, 
she rejected the base suggestion with disdain, and equipped a 
body of horse, at the head of which she went forth to meet 
her sister on her approach to London. This conduct extorted 
a demonstration of something like sisterly affection: but it was 
of very short duration, for the graces of Elizabeth had inspired 
the Earl of Devonshire with a tender passion ; while those of 
the Earl had kindled the flame of love even in the stern and 
ferocious bosom of Mary. The malignant jealousy which 
such a rival could not fail to rouse displayed itself in a pro- 
hibition, on the score of illegitimacy, against Elizabeth’s 
precedence of the Countess of Lennox and the Duchess of 
Suffolk in the presence-chamber ; and in a general alienation 
from all her friends. On the breaking out of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt’s insurrection, with which Elizabeth had not the least 
concern, she was brought in extreme illness from Ashbridge 
to Whitehall, and shortly afterward was committed to the 
Tower. 


‘ On reaching her melancholy place of destination,,she long 
refused to land at Traitor’s gate; and when the uncourteous 
Earl of Sussex declared ‘‘ that she should not choose,” offering her 
however, at the same time, his cloak to protect her from the 
rain, she retained enough of her high spirit to put it from her 
“with a good dash.” As she set her foot on the ill-omened 
stairs, she said, ** Here landeth as true a subject, being a prisoner, 
as ever landed at these stairs; and before thee, O God! I speak 
it, having no other friends but thee alone.” 

‘ On seeing anumber of warders and other attendants drawn out | 
in order, she asked, ‘* What meaneth this?” Some one answered 
that it was customary on receiving a prisoner. “If it be,” said 
she, ‘‘ I beseech you that for my cause they may be dismissed.” 
Immediately: the poor men kneeled down: and prayed God to 
preserve her; for which action they all lost their places the 
next day. | 

‘ Going a little further, she sat down on a stone to rest her¢ 
self; and the lieutenant urging her to rise and come in out of the 
Q 4 cold 
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cold and wet, she answered, * Better'sitting here than in a worse 
place, for God knoweth whither you bring me.” On hearing 
these words her gentleman-usher wept, for which she reproved 
him ; telling him he ought rather to be her comforter, especially 
since she knew her own truth to be such, that no man should 
have cause to weep for her. Then rising, she entered the prison, 
and its gloomy doors were locked and bolted on her. Shocked 
and dismayed, but still resisting the weakness of unavailing 
lamentation, she called. for her book, and devoutly prayed that 
she might build her house upon the rock.’ 


Close and rigorous was her confinement here for three 
months; and, when she was at length removed to Woodstock 
under the more decent but equally effective custody of Sir 
Henry Beddingfield, who entered the Tower at the head of a 
hundred men, Elizabeth, dismayed at the sight, could not 
disguise the terror of her soul, but significantly inquired 
whether the Lady Jane Gray's scaffold was removed? Her 
acute sense of the contumelies and horrors which she expe- 
rienced might, at a future period of life, when she held the 
Queen of Scots in captivity, have disposed her to the exercise 
of clemency and mercy: but she allowed no ‘“* compunctious 
visitings” to assuage the sufferings of her own wretched rival. 
Thus did it appear that personal and political rivalry was as 
powerful an incentive with Elizabeth to cruelty and injustice, 
as religious bigotry was with Mary. 

At this early period of Elizabeth’s life, the lineaments of her 
mind had already indicated a bold. and vigorous character : 
Mary would gladly have put to death or perpetually impri- 
soned a sister whom she feared and hated; and no pains were 
spared by the detested Gardiner especially, and by others of 
her privy-councillors, to induce persons to criminate the 
Princess, and the Princess to criminate herself. When the 
testimonies of Wyatt at his execution, of Throgmorton at 
his trial, and of several other conspirators, at last con- 
founded the malice of Elizabeth’s enemies, and exculpated 
her from all participation and even from all knowlege of the 
insurrection, and of course when they had no longer any 
pretence for keeping her in confinement, her liberation was 
effected by the intercession of Philip :—not, however, from 
any generous emotion, —for in his cold selfish heart no 
generous emotion could find place,— but from a refined 
policy, which led him to foresee that, if that Princess were 
put to death, the next lawful heir was the Queen of Scots, 
at this time betrothed to the Dauphin of France, whose 
succession would for ever annex England to the crown of 
that kingdom. 
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‘ In the midst of her gloomy apprehensions, the Princess was 
surprised by an offer from the highest quarter, of immediate 
liberty on condition of her accepting the hand of the Duke of 
Savoy in marriage. 

. 0 pressed, persecuted, and a prisoner, sequestered from every 
friend and counsellor, guarded day and night by soldiers, and in 
hourly dread of some attempt upon her life, it must hav: been 
confidently expected that the young Princess would embrace as a 
most joyful and fortunate deliverance this unhoped-for proposal ; 
and by few women, certainly, under all the circumstances, would 
such expectations have been frustrated. But the firm mind of 
Elizabeth was not thus to be shaken, nor her penetration deceived. 
She saw that it was banishment which was held out to her in the 

uise of marriage ; she knew that it was her reversion of an inde- 
pendent English crown which she was required to barter for the 
matrimonial coronet of a foreign dukedom ; and she felt the pro- 
posal as what in truth it was ;— an injury in disguise. Fortunately 
for herself and her country, she had the magnanimity to disdain 
the purchase of present ease and safety at a price so dispropor- 
tionate; and returning to the overture a modest but decided 
negative, she prepared herself to endure with patience and re- 
solution th: worst that her enraged and baffled enemies might 
dare against her.’ 


It shews at once the more than Turkish despotism, the 
savage policy, of the times, and the extreme anxiety with 
which the Catholic or court-party endeavoured to implicate 
the Princess in Wyatt’s insurrection, that two merchants of 
London, for having spoken words injurious to the Queen, but 
principally for having affirmed that Wyatt at his death had 
cleared the Lady Elizabeth and the Ear) of Devonshire, were 
set in the pillory, to which their ears were fastened with 
nails) The brave Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, who in the 
midst of his own peril felt a generous concern for the safety 
of Elizabeth, said at his trial, “ that he perceived the net 
was not cast for little fishes but for great ones.” By a 
courageous and inflexible jury, ‘Throgmorton was acquitted : 
but the indignation and disappointment of the Queen and 
her ministers instantly broke forth, The jury were com- 
mitted to custody ; and eight of them, who refused to confess 
themselves in fault, were farther imprisoned for several 
months, and heavily fined. ‘Throgmorton himself, notwith- 
standing his acquittal, was remanded to the ‘Tower, where he 
remained till the following year; when, with other prisoners, 
he obtained his release through the intercession of Philip. 

At the mature age of twenty-five, uniting the dignity and 
wisdom of a matron with the grace, beauty, and attraction of 
a virgin, Elizabeth ascended the throne of England, in the 
year 1558. Well might her accession be hailed by all classes 
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of people with unaffected transports of joy. Her popularity 
was indeed excessive and unprecedented; and her magna- 
nimity deserves to be for ever recorded, for having forgotten 
as a Queen the injuries which she had sustained as a Princess ; 
distinguishing at the same time with her especial favour those 
who had been faithful to her in adversity. “ Parry was made 
comptroller of her household, Sir N. Throgmorton was sent 
as ambassador to the court of France, and Cecil was 
_ appointed principal Secretary of State: 


‘ The private character of Cecil was in every respect exem- 
plary, and his disposition truly amiable. His second marriage 
with one of the learned daughters of Sir Anthony Cook conferred 
upon him that exalted species of domestic happiness which a 
sympathy in mental endowments can alone bestow; whilst it had 
the further advantage of connecting him with the excellent man 
her father, with Sir Nicholas Bacon and Sir Thomas Hobby, the 
husbands of two of her sisters, and generally with the wisest and 
most conscientious supporters of the Protestant interest. This 
great minister was honourably distinguished through life by an 
ardor and constancy of friendship rare in all classes- of men, 
but esteemed peculiarly so in those whose lives are occupied 
amid the heartless ceremonial of courts and the political intrigues 
of princes. His attachments, as they never degenerated into 
the weakness of favouritism, were as much a source of benefit to 
his country as of enjoyment to himself; for his friends were those 
of virtue and the state. And there were few among the more 
estimable public men of this reign who were not indebted either 
for their first introduction to the notice of Elizabeth, their con- 
tinuance in her favour, or their restoration to it when unde- 
servedly lost, to the generous patronage or powerful intercession 
of Cecil. . 

‘ On appointing him a member of her council, the Queen 
addressed her secretary in the following gracious words: 

‘ “] give you this charge, that you shall be of my_ privy- 
council, and content yourself to take pains for me and my realm. 
This judgement I have of you, that you will not be corrupted 
with any gift, and that you will be faithful to the state, and that, 
without respect to my private will, you will give me that counsel 
that you think best: And that if you shall know any thing neces- 
sary to be declared to me of secrecy, you shall show it to myself 
only, and assure yourself I will not fail to keep taciturnity therein. 
And therefore herewith I charge you.” ’ 


With what skill, courage, and felicity this minister con- 
ducted the affairs of the nation for more than forty years, 
our readers are well informed: but these things come not 
under consideration here. Miss Aikin has preserved to her 
work the genuine character of Memoirs, by avoiding all en- 
croachments on the peculiar province of history. She intro- 
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duces us to a long gallery of portraits from the court of 
Elizabeth, exhibited in the colours and costume of the age: 
but she has been contented to sketch in outline merely, 
though with a spirited and correct pencil, the grave historical 
transactions in which her heroes and heroines distinguished 
themselves. The description of Elizabeth’s entrance into 
London, — her removal in compliance with antient custom to 
the Tower, — to that massy fortress now her palace, once her 
dungeon, which she had entered by the Traitor’s gate, 
‘ a terrified and defenceless prisoner,’ — her passage from 
the Tower to Westminster, — the gorgeous pageantry of her 
coronation, — these processions and these shows are described 
in a picturesque and vivid manner; and, like objects in a 
camera obscura, to fidelity of colouring and representation 
are superadded life and motion. 

The early flexibility of Elizabeth on religious matters 
might seem to border on indifference, and in certain minds 
would excite suspicion as to the soundness of her faith. On 
her accession to the throne, although both by education 
and “by interest she was led to favour the Reformation, she 
was slow and cautious in restoring the Protestant church: 


but she prohibited the elevation of the Host in her presence, 


abolished mass, restored the liturgy, and. confirmed all the 
statutes concerning religion which had been passed by her 
brother Edward VI. For the depredations which, through- 
out the whole of her reign, she committed on the ecclesias- 
tical revenues, she found abundant precedents; and they 
possibly might not excite such dissatisfaction as her benevo- 
lent attempt to suppress, or to assuage, the violent attacks of 
Catholics and Reformers on each other. For political of- 
fences, even on suspicion of treasonable practices, arbitrary 
imprisonment and the rack were employed without compunc- 
tion: but, both during her confinement in the Tower and 
after her liberation, she had not scrupled to ingratiate herself 
with the bigot Mary by an outward and visible conformity 
with the Catholic rites. The fierce reformer John Knox did 
not hesitate thus to speak of her: “The armes of England 
wer befor usurped by our Soverane and by her hesband 
Francis; and Elizabethe, quene of England, was of the 
Guisianes reputed littill better than a bastard. The effect 
quhareof wil soner apeir then the godly of England wald de- 
syre. And yet is sche that now reigneth over thame, neither 
gude Protestant nor yet resolute Papist — let the warld juge 
quilk is the thrid ;” doubtless meaning to intimate that she 
was an unbeliever: an insinuation founded solely on the com- 
parative spirit of religious toleration, which es at 
east 
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least the early part of her government from the furious per- 
secution that was let loose under the reign of Mary: a spirit 
which is offensive and suspicious to the bigots of all parties, 
who at all times love to tear one another to pieces — for the 
glory of God! ; 

Miss Aikin will not allow that Elizabeth had more feeling 
or understanding of toleration, and the rights of conscience, 
than any prince or polemic of her age; though at the same 
time she remarks, somewhat inconsistently, ‘ that her establish- 
ment was formed throughout in the sprit of compromise and 
political expediency.’ Mr.Hume has been more tender to 
her memory: Religion, says he, was the capital point on 
which depended all the political transactions of that age ; and 
the Queen’s conduct could scarcely be accused of severity or 
imprudence. She established no inquisition into a man’s 
bosom; she imposed no oath of supremacy, except on those 
who received trust or employment from the public; and, al- 
though the exercise of every religion but the established was 
prohibited by statute, the violation of this law by saying mass 
and receiving the sacrament in private houses was over- 
looked; while the Catholics, at the beginning of her reign, 
shewed little reluctance against going to church. Pope 
Sixtus V., apprehensive that this practice would by degrees 
reconcile all his partizans to the reformed religion, published 
a bull of excommunication against the Queen, and made a 
donation of the kingdom to Philip of Spain. The Pope’s 
emissaries endeavoured likewise to widen the breach between 
the two religions, as much as they could, and to make the 
frequenting of Protestant churches appear highly criminal to 
the Catholics, ‘These efforts, with the rebellion that en~ 
sued, and subsequently the attempts made to assassinate the 
Queen, increased the vigilance and severity of her government. 
Yet the Romanists, if their condition were compared with 
that of the Non-conformists in other countries, and with their 
own maxims where they domineered, could not justly com- 
plain of persecution. Elizabeth kept a stricter rein over the 
Puritans, whom she feared as well as hated: knowing that 
the same bold and ardent spirit, which they evinced in their 
religious inquiries, was infused into their political speculations. 
Hence the dread of an ascendancy which was depressed for a 
time, only to exhibit itself triumphantly in a more convenient 
season. ‘The Pope and his fanatic emissaries, however, did 
at length goad her to the absolute suppression of a religion 
which she had once practised herself, and was much inclined 
to tolerate, at least by connivance, in others. Accordingly, 


in the year 1584, a severe law was enacted against Jesuits and 
Popish 
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Popish priests, ordering them to depart the kingdom within 
forty days, under the penalties of treason; and, in the latter 
part of her reign, the law, in all its horrors, was too often al- 
lowed to take its course. Still it had always at least the 
pretence of punishing treasonable practices: for Elizabeth, 
[see Rapin,] desirous of shewing that it was not for their 
religion merely that some Catholics had been visited with 
the vengeance of the law, sent for the Judges of the realm, 
and reproved them for the severity of the tortures which they 
had inflicted. In justification, they affirmed “ that no person 
had been made to suffer for his religion, but only for danger- 
ous practices against the Queen and state.” That inquisitorial 
and iniquitous tribunal, the high court of commission, though 
denominated an ecclesiastical court, was too well calochaned 
to support the supremacy of the crown in temporal as well 
as spiritual matters, not to be viewed with a complacent eye 
by so imperious a princess as Eligabeth. Her actual indiffer- 
ence on mere religious matters was exemplified on one re- 
markable occasion. When the United Provinces revolted 
against the barbarity and bigotry of Philip, envoys were sent 
to the English court, offering Elizabeth the sovereignty of 
them, on condition that she would defend them against the 
Spaniards, but she declined the offer : 


‘ She reprobated, doubtless with great sincerity, the principle, 
that there were cases in which subjects might be justified in throw- 
ing off allegiance to their lawful prince; and protested that, for 
herself, nothing could ever tempt her to usurp upon the dominions 
either of her good brother of Spain or any other prince. Finally, 
she took upon her to advert to the religious scruples which had 
produced the revolt of the Hollanders, in a tone of levity which it 
is difficult to understand her motive for assuming: since it could 
not fail, from her lips especially, to give extreme scandal to the 
deputies and to all other serious men. She said, that it was un- 
reasonable in the Dutch to have stirred up so great a commotion 
merely on account of the celebration of mass; and that so con- 
tumacious a resistance to their king could never redound to their 
honor, since they were not compelled to believe in the divinity of 
the mass, but only to be spectators of its performance, —as at a 
public spectacle. ‘ What!” said she, ‘‘ if I were to begin to act 
some scene in a dress like this,” (for she was clad in white like 
a priest,) ‘‘ should you regard it as a crime to behold it?” Was 
the queen here making the apology of her own compliances under 
the reign of her sister, or was she generously furnishing a salvo 
for others? In any case, the sentiment, as coming from the 
heroine of protestantism, is extraordinary. 

‘ An ineffectual remonstrance, addressed by Elizabeth to the king 
of Spain, was the only immediate result of this attempt of the 
Provinces to engage her in their concerns. She kept a watchful 
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eye, however, upon their great and glorious struggle; and the 
time at length came, when she found it expedient to unite more 
closely her interest with theirs.’ 


The very first parliament, which met after the Queen’s ac- 
cession, testified the anxiety which the nation felt for her 
marriage: an anxiety which continued during all the mar- 
riageable part of her life. Elizabeth, however,’ imitating 
perhaps the mummery of the Doge of Venice in marrying the 
Adriatic, would wed only her sea-girt kingdom. She had 
early made up her mind not to marry; whether, as Lady 
Shrewsbury and as Camden suggest, “ ob nescio quam mutlie- 
brem impotentiam,” or what were the private or personal 
reasons which deterred her, is a subject now of useless and 
idle conjecture. 


‘¢ Concerning marriage,” said she, ‘ which ye so earnestly 
move me to, I have been long since perswaded that I was sent 
into this world by God to think and doe those things chiefly which 
may tend to his glory. Hereupon have I chosen that kind of life 
which is most free from the troublesome cares of this world, that 
I might attend the service of God alone. From which if either 
the tendred marriages of most potent princes, or the danger of 
death intended against me could have removed me, I had long ago 
enjoyed the honor of a husband. And these things have I thought 
upon when I was a private person; but now that the publick care 
of governing the kingdom is laid upon me, to draw upon me also 
the cares of marriage may seem a point of inconsiderate folly. 
Yet to satisfie you, I have already joyned myself in marriage to 
an husband, namely the kingdom of England. And herewith she 
drew the ring from her finger, and shewed it; wherewith at her 
coronation she had, in a set form of words, solemnly given her- 
self in a marriage to the kingdom.” Here, having made a pause; 
‘‘ and doe not,” saith she, “‘ upbraid me,” &c.&c. ‘“ To me it 
shall be a full satisfaction both for the memoriall of my name and 
for my glory also, if when I shall let my last breath, it be ingraven 
upon my marble tomb, ‘ Here lieth Elizabeth, which reigneth a 
virgin and died a virgin.’” [ Camden. ] 


The chastity of Ceesar’s wife was not to be suspected: but 
the chastity of Elizabeth did not pass unsullied by the breath 
of slander or suspicion. The fairy Oberon might see what is 
invisible to the dull optics of an historian ; 


‘¢ Flying between the cold moon and the earth, | 
Cupid all armed: a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west, 
And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts. 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon, 
And the imperial votress passed on 
In maiden meditation fancy-free.” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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Whether all the gross imputations are to be credited against 
Elizabeth, the currency of which was communicated by Mary 
Queen of Scots on the authority of the Countess of Shrews- 
bury, we may doubt. Hume, who considers the letter of 
Mary in which these allegations are detailed as an act of 
revenge which gratified at once her spite against the Countess 
and against Elizabeth, nevertheless acknowleges that * her 
extreme fondness for Leicester, Hatton, and Essex, not to 
mention Mountjoy and others, with the curious passages be- 
tween her and Admiral Seymour, contained in Haynes, render 
her chastity very much to be suspected.” — Mary’s letter is 
a curious document, and introduces us much into the scandal« 
ous rumours of the day. It might, as. Mr. Hume suggests, 
have been written maliciously, for Mary could entertain no 
kindly feelings towards Elizabeth: but the very first sentence 
shews that the intelligence which it communicates, however 
shameful and humiliating, had been previously solicited from 
Mary by Elizabeth herself: “ Suzvant ce que ye vous ay promis 
ct auvez despuis desiré, je vous declare ores qu’ aveques regret,” 
&e. &c. * Not only to the Duke of Anjou, but to his agent 
Simier, the utmost indulgences were alleged to have been 
conceded; and Sir Christopher Hatton, though no lawyer, was 
promoted to the high dignity of Chancellor for the elegance 
of his person and the gracefulness of his dancing. * Being 
young, and of a comely talness of body and amiable counte- 
nance, he got into such favor with the Queen, that she took 
him into her band ef fifty gentleman pensioners, and after- 
wards, for his modest sweetness of conditions, into the number 
of the gentlemen of her privy-chamber; made him captain 
of her guard, vice-chamberlain, and one of her privy-council ; 
and lastly made him lord-chancellor.” [Camden.] — Gray 
humorously alludes to this dancing luminary of the law, and 
to his enjoyment of the smiles and favours of Elizabeth, in his 
« Long Story :” 


‘¢ Full oft within these spacious walls, + 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
My grave Lord- Keeper led the brawls ; 
The seals and maces danced before him. 





* Mr. Hume gave a meagre abstract of this letter in a note: Dr. 
Stuart published the original entire: Whitaker, in addition to the 
original, supplied a literal translation: Miss Aikin, for very suffi- 
ciént reasons, omits the whole. t 

+ Of the mansion-house at Stoke-Pogeis, which once belonged 
to the Earls of Huntingdon and the family of Hatton. 
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His bushy beard and shoe-strings green, 
His high-crown’d hat and satin doublet, 

Moved the stout heart of England’s Queen, 
Though Pope and enthet could not trouble it.” 


Without making farther mention of the personal favourites 
of Elizabeth, who were very numerous, it should be remarked 
that a most singular and unusual phraseology, to say the 
least of it, is adopted in a law enacted in 1571 (13 El. c.1. 
sect. 2.). making it treason to maintain in writing, or print- 
ing, “ that any person except the natural issue of her body is, 
or ought to be, the Queen’s heir or successor.” It is amusing, 
and not destitute of advantage, sometimes to notice the dif- 
ferent commentaries which different authors make on the 
same fact, according to their prejudices or opinions. Mr. 
Hume, who was a most candid man, says that the usual 
phrase of lawful issue the Parliament thought indecent to- 
wards the Queen, as if she could be supposed to have any other; 
accordingly they changed it to natural issue.” Camden re- 
marks ‘ that the alteration was the source of abundant 
pleasantry; and that, being then a young man himself, he 
often heard people say that the word natural was inserted 
into the act by Leicester, with a design, one time or other, to 
impose some bastard-son of his upon the English for the 
Queen’s natural issue.” Whitaker, a mere partizan of Mary, 
and unrestrained by candour, says, with his wonted coarse- 
ness, that * the existence of such a law as this upon our 
statute-book is a full proof of the effrontery of Elizabeth 
in vice, and of the obsequiousness of the nation in meanness ; 
and the law itself stands as a strong note of infamy upon 
both.” The term was certainly ill chosen: the word issue 
alone would have equally comprehended her spurious and 
her legitimate offspring: but, in the legal acceptation of the 
term natural issue, it peculiarly defines the former only, and 
would even have excluded the latter in their favour ; — a most 
preposterous supposition. The word zatural, however, was 


probably selected, and not used carelessly or accidentally: 


for in the treaty which was made in ¢he year before, between 
Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots, who was at that time her 
prisoner, it was specified that the latter should succeed to the 
throne ‘in case of Elizabeth’s demise without any issue.” 
Mary altered the limitation thus, “‘ without any lawful issue :” 
but Elizabeth objected, and would only agree to have it 
altered thus: ‘without issue by any lawful husband.” — 
[ Haynes, 608. 614.}¢ Whitaker, who is never at a loss for 
some uncharitable motive when the English Queen is con- 
cerned, observes : This remarkable fact, which was prior - 
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the law, shews us, in union with it, the firmness of audacity 
with which she pursued her purposes upon the succession. 
She tried at first to make way for any issue. She then ad- 
hered resolutely to any by a /awful husband, because she could 
cure the bastardy by a marriage!! And she at last spoke 
out even to her parliament, and had her natural issue by 
name rendered capable of succeeding her.” 

Elizabeth had as many suitors as Penelope herself; and, 
notwithstanding these calumnious aspersions, (if they be such, ) 
or these injurious inferences and suspicions as to her cha- 
racter, she may possibly have had all that celebrated lady’s 
chastity, and certainly had more than all her worldly pru- 
dence. Both the dames encouraged their ardent lovers with 
the hope of possession when their own endless tasks were 
finished, but each unravelled by night the web which she had 
woven by day; yet, while the incautious spouse of Ulysses 
suffered his property to be wasted among them in every spe- 
cies of luxury, extravagance, and riot, the thriftier Queen of 
England, according to the custom of the times, avoided the 
expence of entertaining her many princely wooers, by distri- 
buting the costly honour among ‘her squires and knights, 
bishops and barons, marquises and dukes. Not contented 
even with thus billeting her guests, it has also been surmised, 
says Miss Aikin, that she was not inattentive to the savings 
occasioned to her privy-purse by maintaining her household 
for several weeks in every year, during her Progresses, at the 
expence of the nobles, or of the towns through which she 
passed; and it must be admitted that more than one dis- 
graceful instance might be pointed out, of a great man being 
obliged to purchase the continuance or the restoration of her 
favour by soliciting the almost ruinous honour of a royal visit. 
The court of Elizabeth was celebrated for its magnificence : 
her band of gentlemen-pensioners was entirely composed of 
the flower of the nobility ; and, during the whole of her reign, 
to serve in its ranks was considered as a distinction worth the 
ambition of young men of the highest qualities and most bril- 
liant prospects. On this point of her policy, Miss Aki 
makes a remark, like many others interspersed through these 
Memoirs, indicative of her own sagacity and good sense; 
viz. that, however it might strengthen the personal influence — 
of the sovereign to enroll, among the menial servants of the 
crown, gentlemen of influence and property, it is chiefly 
perhaps to this practice that we ought to impute that baseness 
of servility which infected, with scarcely one honourable ex- 
ception, the public characters of the reign of Elizabeth, 
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‘The ceremonial of her court rivalled the servility of the east:. 
no. person of whatever rank ventured to address her otherwise 
than kneeling; and this attitude was preserved by all her minis- 
ters during their audiences of business, with the exception of Bur- 
leigh, in whose favour, when aged and infirm, she dispensed with 
its observance. Hentzner, a German traveller who visited Eng- 
land near the conclusion of her reign, relates, that as she passed 
through several apartments from the ‘chapel to dinner, wherever 
she turned her eyes he observed the spectators throw themselves 
on their knees. The same traveller further relates, that the 
officers and ladies whose business it was to arrange the dishes and 
give tastes of them to the yeomen of the guard by whom they 
were brought in, did not presume to approach the royal table, 
without repeated prostrations and genuflexions, and every mark of 
reverence due to her majesty in person.’ 


We cannot afford room for many extracts from these amus- 
ing volumes: but the reader who has had patience to accom- 


pany us thus far deserves to be rewarded with an anecdote 
or two. 


‘ Sir Henry Lee was one of the finest courtiers and certainly 
the most complete knight-errant of his time. He was now in the 
fortieth year of his age, had travelled, and had seen some military 
service; but the tilt-yard was ever the scene of his most con- 
spicuous exploits and those in which he placed his highest glory. 
He had declared himself the queen’s own ame and champion, 
and having inscribed upon his shield the constellation of Ariadne’s 
crown, culminant in her Majesty’s nativity, bound himself by a 
solemn vow to appear armed in the tilt-yard on every anniversary 
of her happy accession till disabled by age. ¥ vow gave origin 
to the annual exercises of the Knights-Tilters,@ society consisting 
of twenty-five of the most gallant and favored of the courtiers of 
Elizabeth. The modern reader may wonder to find included in 
this number so grave an officer as Bromley lord chancellor ; but 
under the maiden reign neither the deepest statesman, the most 
studious lawyer, nor the rudest soldier was exempted from the 
humiliating obligation of accepting, and even soliciting, those 
household and menial offices usually discharged by mere courtiers, 
nor from the irksome one of assuming, for the sake of their sove- 
reign lady, the romantic disguise of armed champions and 
enamoured knights. Sir Henry Lee, however, appears to have 
devoted his life to these chivalrous pageantries rather from a 
quixotical imagination than with any serious views of ambition or 
interest. He was a gentleman of ancient family and_ plentiful 
fortune, little connected, as far as appears, with any court faction 
or political party, and neither capable nor ambitious of any public 
station of importance. It is an amiable and generous trait of his 
character, that he attended the unfortunate Duke of Norfolk even 





to the scaffold, received his last embrace, and repeated to the as-. 


sembled multitude his’ request that they would assist him with 
their prayers in his final agony. His royal dulcinea ae: his 
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fatigues and his adoration by the lieutenaacy of Woodstock manor, 
the office of keeper of the armoury, and especially by the appro- 
priate meed of admission into the most noble order of the Garter. 
He resigned the championship at the approach of old age with a 
solemn ceremony hereafter to be described, died at his mansion of 
Quarendon in Bucks, in 1611, in his 81st year, and was interred 
in the parish church under a splendid tomb hung round with mili- 
tary trophies, and inscribed with a very long, very quaint and very 
tumid epitaph.’— 

‘In the year 1589, the customary festivities on the anniversary of 
her Majesty’s accession were attended by one of those romantic 
ceremonies which mark so well the taste of the age and of Elizabeth. 
This was no other than the formal resignation by that veteran. of 
the tilt-yard, Sir Henry Lee, of the office of Queen’s champion, 
so long his glory and delight. The gallant Earl of Cumberland 
was his destined successor, and the momentous transfer was ac- 
complished after the following fashion. : 

: Having first performed their respective parts in the chivalrous 
exercises of the band of Knights-tilters, Sir Henry and the Earl 
presented themselves to her Majesty at the foot of the gallery 
where she was seated, surrounded by her ladies and nobles, to view 
the games. They advanced to slow music, and a concealed per- 
former accompanied the strain with the following song : 


‘ My golden locks time hath to silver turn’d, 
(Qh time too swift, and swiftness never ceasing) 
My youth ’gainst age, and age at youth hath spurn’d: 
But spurn’d in vain, youth. waneth by increasing, 
Beauty, strength, and youth, flowers fading been, 
Duty, faith, and love, are roots and evergreen. 


‘ My helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 
And lovers’ songs shall turn to holy psalms ; 
A man at arms must now sit on his knees, 
And feed on pray’rs that are old age’s alms. 
And so from court to cottage I depart ; 

My saint is sure of mine unspotted heart. 


* And when I sadly sit in homely cell, 
I'll teach my swains this carrol for a song: 
** Blest be the hearts that think my sovereign well, 
Curs’d be the souls that think to do her wrong.” 
Goddess, vouchsafe this aged man his right, 
To be your beadsman now, that was your knight. 


‘ During this performance, there arose out of the earth a pavilion | 
of white taffeta, supported on pillars resembling porphyry, and 
formed to imitate the temple of the Vestal virgins. A superb altar 
was placed within it, on which were laid some rich gifts for her 
Majesty. Before the gate stood a crowned pillar embraced by an 
eglantine, to which a votive tablet was attached, inscribed ** To 

izabeth.”” The gifts and the tablet being with great reverence 
delivered to the Queen, and the aged knight in the meantime dis- 
armed, he offered up his armour at the foot of the pillar; then 
| R 2 kneeling, 
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kneeling, presented the Earl of Cumberland to her Majesty, pray- 
ing her to be pleased to accept of him for her knight, and to 
continue these annual exercises. The proposal being graciously 
accepted, Sir Henry armed the Earl and mounted him on his 
horse: this -done, he clothed himself in. a long velvet. gown and 
covered his head; in lieu of a helmet, with ‘“‘a buttoned cap of 
the country fashion.” ’ 7 


| Elizabeth is said to have been laudably watchful over the 
morals of her court; and, not satisfied with dismissing from 
her service or banishing from her presence such female at« 
tendants as were found offending against the laws of chastity, 
she likewise discouraged the libertinism of the other sex, ‘and 
often deferred the promotion of young men till she saw them 
reform their manners in this respect. Europe, consequently, 
never before witnessed a court so decorous, so learned, or so 
accomplished. -It is remarkable, however, that this vigilant 
guardian of the decencies and proprieties of life was hostile to 
‘matriage, and treated the ceremony itself with contempt. On 
‘individuals of her court, who had married without her know- 
Jege and consent, particularly if they had the remotest con- 
sanguinity with herself, she very frequently, and indeed as a 
matter of course, inflicted the most severe and arbitrary 
vengeance; such as imprisonment in the Tower for years, 
nullifying the marriage, and bastardizing the progeny. Ina 
Progress in the year 1561, she expressed high displeasure at 
finding so many of the clergy married, and the cathedrals 
and colleges filled with women and children; and she ad- 
dressed to the Archbishop, Parker, an injunction that no 
head or member of any college or cathedral should bring a 
wife, or any other woman, into the precincts of it, to abide 
in the same, on pain of forfeiture of all ecclesiastical promo- 
tion. When Parker remonstrated against so popish a prohi- 
bition, she declared that she repented of having made any 
married bishops, and treated the institution of matrimony 
itself with a satire and contempt which filled him with horror. 
The following anecdote, told by Sir John Harrington, in his 
_ Nuga, is worthy of an envious old maid who concentrated the 
venom and spite of a demon: 


‘ She did oft ask the ladies around her chamber, if yaa loved 
to think of marriage? And the wise ones did conceal well their 
liking hereto, as knowing the Queen’s judgement in this matter. 
Sir Matthew Arundel’s fair cousin, not knowing so deeply as her 
fellows, was asked one day hereof, and simply said, she had 
thought much about marriage, if her father did consent to the 
man she loved. ‘‘ You seem honest, i’faith,” said the Queen; “ I 


will sue for you to your father.” e damsel was not a i 
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hereat; and when Sir Robert came to court, the Queen asked him 
hereon, and pressed his consenting, if the match was discreet, 
Sir Robert, much astonied at this news, said he never heard his 
daughter had liking to any man, and wanted to gain knowledge 
of her affection; but would ive free consent to what was most 
pleasing to her Highness’ will and advice. ‘* Then I will do the 
rest,’ saith the Queen. The lady was called in, and the Queen 
told her;that her father had given his free consent. ‘‘ Then,” re- 
plied the lady, ‘‘ I shall be happ , and please your Grace.” ‘ So 
thou shalt, but not to be a fool and marry; I have his consent 

iven to me, and I yow thou shalt never get it into thy possession. 
So go to thy business, I see thou art a bold one to own thy foolish- 


ness so readily. 


Elizabeth was an adept in all the petty arts of duplicity 
and dissimulation ; and, when Mary took refuge in England 
after her defeat by the Regent Murray, this * Virgin Queen” 
would not permit the guilty fugitive to ry heme her presence : 
alleging that, as she stood charged by the public voice with 
the murder of her husband, she must first exculpate herself 
from the atrocious crime. At this very moment, however, 
Elizabeth was lavishing her favours on one of the most profli- 

te and vicious characters in her dominions; a man who was 
steeped to the core in crime, and polluted with the strongest 
suspicion: of having committed not one but many secret mur- 
ders, and among them that of his wife, — Dudley, the infa- 
mous Earl of Leicester. Her close connection, too, with 
as execrable a fiend as ever disgraced the female form, 
Catherine de Medici, and the repeated overtures of marriage 
to which she lent a listening ear from Catherine’s son, the 
Duke of Anjou, are proofs that the prudish morals of the 
Queen were very subordinate to her views of policy. Is far- 
ther evidence required? Elizabeth herself, te having tor- 
mented her captive rival, Mary, through a lingering series of 
years, endeavoured to evade the odium and responsibility of 
a public execution by employing the dagger or the drug of an 
assassin. From Secretary Davison’s * Apology,” it appears 
that this project was intimated to him by the Queen herself, 
‘who fell into some complaint of Sir Amias- Paulet”— in 
whose custody Mary then was at Fotheringay— “ that might 
have eased her of her burden; wishing me yet to deal with 
Mr. Secretary [Walsingham], and that we would jointly write 
unto Sir Amias and Sir Drue Drury to sound their dispo- 
sitions. Aiming still at this, that it might be so done as the 
blame might be removed from herself.” Davison disliked the 

job, but had still the baseness to promise his mistress that, in 

conjunction with Walsingham, he would communicate as 

secretly as possible the pleasure of her Majesty. The ae 
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of this joint letter, dated London, Feb. 1. 1586, was found 
among Sir A. Paulet’s papers, endorsed by himself, stating that | 
it was * received at Fotheringay on the second at five in the 
afternoon.” If that letter be a monument of infamy to 
Elizabeth and Walsingham, the instant and immediate reply 
of Paulet should have been engraven on his tomb-stone in 
' memorial of his honour and virtue. Miss Aikin has only 
alluded to it: but the original is worthy of insertion: | 


“© To Sir Francis Walsingham. 
_ © Srr,— Your letters of yesterday coming to my hands this 
present day at five in the afternoon, I would not fail, according to 
your direction, to return my answer with all possible speed ; which 
I shall deliver unto you with great grief and bitterness of mind, in 
that I am so unhappy to have liven to see this unhappy day, in 
which I am required, by direction from my most Gracious Sove- 
reign, to do an act which God and the law forbiddeth. My goods, 
livings, and life are at her Majesty’s disposition, and I am ready 
to lose them this next morrow, if it shall so please her; acknow- 
ledging that I hold them as of her mere and most gracious favour, 
and do not desire to enjoy them but with her Highness’s good liking. 
But God forbid that I should make so foul a shipwreck of my 
conscience, or leave so great a blot to my poor posterity, to shed 
blood without law ‘and warrant; trusting that her Majesty, of her 
accustomed clemency, and the rather by your good mediation, 
will take this my dutiful answer, as proceeding from one who will 
never be inferior to any Christian subject living in duty, honour, 
love, and obedience towards his Sovereign. And thus I commit 


you to the mercy of the Almighty. Your most assured poor 
friend, ) 


‘“‘ From Fotheringay, “ A. PAULET.” 
2d of February, 1586.” 


Sir Drue Drury, in a postscript to the above, because he 
‘was not personally addressed, “ forbeareth to make any par- 
ticular answer, but subscribeth in heart” to the same opinion 
and determination. 

_. As Elizabeth was not able to get rid of Mary by assas- 
sination, an order for her execution was at length signed by 
herself, and sealed with her own signet, commanding Davicck 
to draw a warrant under the great seal for that purpose: ‘ but 
she enjoined him withal to keep the warrant by him, and 
acquaint no man therewith.’ It was necessary, however, to 
preserve appearances, and to appease James: for which pur- 
pose it was requisite to sacrifice Davison; who was accord- 
Ingly summoned, after the execution of Mary, to appear 
eh the Star-chamber for having Met the Queen’s 
orders, &c., and was sentenced to be fined ten thousand 
pounds and be imprisoned during the Queen’s pleasure. It 


was 
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was during his imprisonment that he wrote his “ Apology,” 
and sent it to Walsingham; and in this apology he narrates 
a conversation between himself and the Queen, in which the 
latter blamed Paulet and Drury, whom she called ‘ dainty 
and precise fellows, who would promise much but perform 
nothing,” because they “had not eased her of her burden; and 
wished that Walsingham would feel their pulses touching 
this matter.” To carry on this hypocritical and infamous 
farce still farther, Elizabeth, on hearing the unexpected news 
of Mary’s death, immediately wrote a loving letter to James 
of Scotland, protesting her innocence of the transaction, and 
expressing in the warmest terms her friendship and regard 
for him. The letter began thus: 


«© My Dear Brother, —I would you knew, though not felt the 
extreme dolour that overwhelmeth my mind for that miserable 
accident which farre contrary to my meaning hath befalne. I have 
sent this kindsman of mine whom ere now it hath pleased you to 
favour, to instruct you truly of that which is too irksome for my 

en to tell you. I beseech you, that as many know how innocent 
tam in this case, so you will believe me that if I had done it I 
would have abode by it; I am not so base-minded, that the fear of 
any living creature should make me afraid to do what is just, or 
done to deny the same,” &c. &c. 


This letter was sent, a few days after the execution, by her 
kinsman, Robert Carey. If Elizabeth had not expressed 
such horror at the murder of Darnley by Mary, —for the 
castle of innocence, constructed with so much ingenuity and 
labour by Whitaker, has been levelled to the ground by Mal- 
colm Laing, — she might perhaps have pleaded, in arrest of 


judgment, the manners of the age: for assassination, during 


the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was not regarded with 
the same detestation which is annexed to it in modern times, 
and it prevailed to an incredible degree all over Europe, par- 
ticularly in Scotland, Italy, and France. It was likewise so 
common in England during the reign of Elizabeth, that in 
the inventory of jewels and valuables left by the old dowager 
Duchess of Somerset, ‘* two pieces of unicorn’s horn” are 


enumerated, which was an article highly valued in that day, 


from its supposed efficacy as an antidote or a test in cases of 
poison. In the early part of the fifteenth century, the only 
brother of the King of France was murdered publicly in the 
streets of Paris; and, instead of this horrible transaction being 
punished, an eminent advocate was allowed to plead in defence 
of it before the peers of France, and avowedly to maintain the 
lawfulness of assassination. If Buchanan can relate the mur- 
ders of Cardinal Beaton and David Rizzio without expressing 
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any feelings of abhorrence, ‘it is hot surprizing that the fierce 
Knox should speak of the death of Beaton and, the Duke of 
Guise with positive exultation. The Bishop of Ross mentions 
the assassination of the Earl of Murray with some degree of 
applause ; and Blackwood dwells on it with the most indecent 
triumph, ascribing it to the hand of God. Lord Ruthven, 
also, the principal actor in the conspiracy against Rizzio, 
wrote a long account of it himself, without one solitary ex- 
pression of regret, or one symptom of compunction for the 
part which he had taken in the murder. Morton, likewise, 
who was equally guilty, talks in his last moments as coolly of 
** David's slaughter,” as if it had been an innocent and com- 
mendable deed.* In estimating the moral guilt of an atro- 
cious act, the manners and ideas of the age should in fair- 
ness be taken into consideration: but, for the reason before 
stated, Elizabeth is not intitled to avail herself of this consi- 
deration in the present instance. 

It is time, however, that we should bring this article to its 
end, and resist the many temptations to extend it which Miss 
Aikin has spread before us. We cannot close it better than 
with the following extract : 


‘ That a profound melancholy was either the cause, or at least 
a leading symptom, of the last illness of the Queen, so many con- 
curring testimonies render indisputable; but the origin of this 
affection has been variously explained. Some, as we have. seen, 
ascribed it to her chagrin on being in a manner compelled to grant 
the pardon of Tyrone;—a cause disproportioned surely to the 


_ effect. Others have imagined it to arise from grief and indignation 


at the neglect which she began to experience from the venal 
throng of courtiers, who were hastening to pay timely homage to 
her successor. By others, again, her dejection has been regarded 
as nothing more than a natural concomitant of bodily decay; a 
physical rather than a mental malady. But the prevalent opinion, 
even at the time, appears to have been, that the grief or compunc- 
tion for the death of Essex, with which she had long maintained 
a secret struggle, broke forth in the end superior to control, and 
rapidly completed the overthrow of powers which the advances of 
old age and an accumulation of cares and anxieties had already 
undermined. ‘ Our Queen,” writes an English correspondent to 
a Scotch nobleman in the service of James, ‘ is troubled with a 
rheum in her arm, which vexeth her very much, besides the griet 
she hath conceived for my Lord of Essex’s death. She sleepeth 
not so much by day as she used, neither taketh rest by night. 
Her delight is to sit in the dark, and sometimes, with shedding 
tears, to bewail Essex.” 





= 


* These instances, with references for their authority, are taken 
from Robertson’s Hist. of Scotland, b. iv. 
| ‘ A remark- 
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‘ A remarkable anecdote first published in Osborn’s Traditional 
Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, and confirmed by M. Maurier’s 
Memoirs,— where it is given on the authority of Sir Dudley 
Carleton, the English ambassador in Holland, who related it to 
Prince Maurice, — offers the solution of these doubts. According 
to this story, the Countess of Nottingham, who was a relation, but 
no friend, of the Earl of Essex, being on her death-bed, entreated 
to see the Queen ; declaring that she had something to confess to 
her before she could die in peace. On her Majesty’s arrival, the 
Countess produced a ring, which she said the Earl of Essex had 
sent to her after his condemnation, with an earnest request that 
she would deliver it to the Queen, as the token by which he im- 
plored her mercy; but which, in obedience to her husband, to 
whom she had communicated the circumstance, she had hitherto 
withheld; for which she entreated the Queen’s forgiveness. On 
sight of the ring, Elizabeth instantly recognised it as one which 
she had herself presented to her unhappy favourite on his de- 
parture for Cadiz, with the tender promise, that of whatsoever 
crimes his enemies might have accused him, or whatsoever offences 
he might actually have committed against her, on his returning to 
her that pledge, she would either pardon him, or admit him at 
least to justify himself in her presence. Transported at once with 
grief and rage, on learning the barbarous infidelity of which the 
Earl had been the victim and herself the dupe, the Queen shook 
in her bed the dying Countess, and vehemently exclaiming, that 
God might forgive her, but she never could, flung out of the 
chamber. 

* Returning to her palace, she surrendered herself without resist- 
ance to the despair which seized her heart on this fatal and too 
late disclosure. — Hence her refusal of medicine and almost of 
food;— hence her obstinate silence, interrupted only by: sighs, 
groans, and broken hints of a deep sorrow which she cared not to 
reveal ;— hence the days and nights passed by her seated-on the 
floor, sleepless, her eyes fixed and her finger pressed upon her 
mouth ; — hence, in short, all those heart-rending symptoms of 
incurable and mortal anguish which conducted her, in the space 
of twenty days, to the lamentable termination of a long life of 
power, prosperity, and glory. | 

‘ The Queen expired on March 24th, 1603.’ 


The last of the Tudors did not degenerate from her an- 
cestry, nor suffer the royal prerogative to lie in abeyance. In 
the great political drama of her reign, less blood was shed on 
the stage than in that of her father Fay or her sister Mary : 
but Elizabeth exercised perhaps a more despotic agg at 
her parliaments than either. Strickland, Yelverton, Went- 
worth, and a few others, shone with a lustre which was made 
more resplendent by the darkness which surrounded them. 
Though misguided by a wretched taste, Elizabeth was a 
learned woman, and wrote and translated several books. . a 
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had the ambition, indeed, of appearing as an author; and, 
unhappily for literature, as Mr. Hume observes, or at least 
for the learned of this age, her vanity lay more in shining by 
‘her own acquirements than in encouraging men of genius by 
her liberality. Spenser himself, the finest English writer of his 
time, was long neglected; and after the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney, his patron, he was allowed almost to die through 
want. He had an annuity of fifty pounds as Poet-Laureate 
to. her Majesty; which, after the plunder of his house and 
destruction of his property by the Irish rebels, formed ap- 
parently all the means of his subsistence: but economy was a 
cardinal virtue with Elizabeth. Though she was lavish enough 
to a few personal favorites, her general habits of saving 
protected the people from much oppressive and unnecessary 
taxation; while, on emergencies, they enabled her to assist her 
allies, and on all occasions to call forth with promptitude the 
energies of the nation in its own defence. Her reign was 
splendid abroad, but was severe, despotic, and tyrannical at 
home: the streams of justice flowed through impure channels, 
and the fountain itself was polluted. Her ministers had not 
even the decent affectation of reluctance in receiving bribesfrom 
parties who were engaged in law-proceedings, for the exertion 
of the Queen’s influence with the judges ; and we have yet in 
existence some of her own warrants for exempting particular 
persons from all law-suits and prosecutions: warrants granted 
by her royal prerogative, and which she would not allow to 
be disputed by any subject in the realm. 





. — 


Art. II. Observations on the State of Ireland, principally directed 
to its Agriculture and Rural Population ; in a Series of Letters, 
written on a Tour through that Country. By J.C. Curwen, 
Esq. M.P. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11.18. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 
1818. 


EFICIENT as may be our present knowlege with regard 

to Ireland, the state of its peasantry and agriculture, its 
relative strength and importance as an integral part of the 
British empire, &c., we are largely indebted for that por- 
tion which we actually possess, first perhaps, and in an espe- 
cial degree, to the frequent and almost annual debates in 
parliament on the Catholic question: where, in the conflict 
of argument, much valuable information has been brought 
before the public by members on both sides of the House, 
in. support of their respective opinions on that subject.— 
Secondly, we are indebted to a few writers, who, by publish- 


ing the result of their inquiries within the last ten or twelve 
years, 
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years, have redeemed us from much of the ignorance which 
before prevailed on this side of the Irish Channel. The sta- 
tistical works of Newenham, Plowden, Wakefield, and Parnel, 
are. pregnant with important facts; and the national cha- 
racter has been illustrated with admirable felicity in the 
various tales and novels of Miss Edgeworth. 
We cannot regret the short disengagement of Mr. Cur- 
wen from parliamentary duties, a few years ago, since it has 
been the occasion of furnishing us with one of the most valu- 
able publications which has appeared for some time on this 
very interesting subject: but we could not read without pain 
the first paragraph, on reflecting that it was written by a man 
who has passed the whole of his life in one uniform tenour of 
public and private beneficence. * While I look to the future 
(says Mr. C.) for recompence in the tranquil enjoyment of 
home, the past cannot be regarded without lamenting the 
time, the unavailing mortifications, and unprofitable expence, 
which have been attendant on eight-and-twenty years of public 
life. Led on by self-delusion, and the hope of doing good, 
like many others, I estimated my labours by what I conceived 
them to be worth, not-by the appreciation of others. In re- 
tiring from the task of sedulously discharging my duty in at- 
tending to the conduct of national concerns, it is no small 
consolation to escape even the imputation of having partici- 
pated in the corruptions of the times; and to feel conscious 
of not having contributed to the adoption of those measures 
which for so many years have inundated Europe with tor- 
rents of affliction and oceans of blood.’ Let not Mr. Curwen 
regret his honest patriotic efforts, nor consider them as un- 
availing in the public cause. Aristides was banished from 
Athens because he was pre-eminently just : but the Athenians, 
ashamed of the injury which they had committed, recalled 
him, and made the sincere though tardy atonement of pro- 
tecting his family; and his name has descended to us in 
honourable memorial of his virtues. Leonidas, with his little 
band of heroes, perished at Thermopyle: but his valour was 
not lost to Greece, and the memory of the hero is immortal. 
Mr. Curwen is an agriculturist: and the seed which he de- 
posits in the Autumn, or in the Spring, is not returned to him 
till the following Summer : —a longer period of maturation. is 
requisite for those moral and political principles of equity and 
freedom, which he and others are sowing in the minds of men: 
—but their labour is not thrown away: the seed has ger- 
minated, and the harvest will in due time be reaped. 
It was in the middle of August 1813, that Mr. Curwen 
sailed from Port Patrick to Donaghadee, having skirted the 
| it ' south- 
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south-western part of Scotland in his journey from Cumber- 
land; noticing with admiration the agricultural improvments 
- which Mr. Boyd has introduced in his domains. Isaac 
Walton was not a greater enthusiast in angling than Mr. 
Curwen is in farming; and certainly, as a mere amusement, 
the latter is by much the more rational : leaving behind it no 
self-reproach at the infliction of cruelty on any creature, but 
on the contrary gratifying those who are engaged in it with 
a belief that, while they are furnishing subsistence to man, 
they are affording protection and comfort to the numerous 
animals which it 1s their interest to rear and to employ. 

A farm of a hundred acres in the neighbourhood of Bangor, 
it seems, is an extraordinary undertaking: about thirty being 
the usual number in the occupation of one individual, of which 
a small part is sub-let to cotters, one or more of whom are at- 
tached toevery farm. ‘ Such a system (says Mr. C.) has the 
effect of augmenting the population ¢o a ruinous extent, while 
the subdivision of land into such patches is an effectual bar to 
any material improvement in the husbandry of the country. 
— It would be out of place, here, to discuss the question of 

reference as tv large or small farms; and perhaps, indeed, 
he discussion is nearly as wise as if we were to inquire whe- 
ther it would be for the advantage of society that we should 
build nothing but large or nothing but small houses — 
all palaces or all cottages. Accommodations of appropriate 
and corresponding magnitude, both as to farms and houses, 
must always be provided. Capital is as necessary as skill 
to ensure the greatest possible produce from the soil; he, 
therefore, who may possess enough to cultivate thirty or forty 
acres with great advantage to himself and the community, 
may become bankrupt on a hundred. We like not the term 
ruinous, applied to an intense population of small occupiers, 
even of cotters, while the very intensity is indicative of a 
system of husbandry not to be despised. Why do we tax the 
fertility of the earth but to obtain food for human beings? 
In 1641, Sir William Petty estimated the population of Ire- 
land at no more than 300,000 inhabitants: it now contains 
between five and six millions! *— yet Mr. Curwen says, 
speaking of the Irish cabins, 

¢ These mansions of miserable existence, for so they may truly 
be described, conformably to our general estimation of those in- 





* Mr. Newenhan, in his Statistical and Historical Enquiry into 
the Progress and Magnitude of the Population of Ireland, esti- 
mated the actual population in 1804 at 5,400,000. He likewise 
considered that four-fifths of the people are supported, chiefly, by 
the potatoe, on land cultivated by themselves. 


dispensable 
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dispensable comforts requisite to constitute the happiness of rational 
beings, are most commonly composed of two rooms on the ground 
floor, a most appropriate term, for they are literally on the earth; 
the surface of which is not unfrequently reduced a foot or more, 
to save the expense of so much outward walling. The one is a 
refectory, the other the dormitory. The furniture of the former, 
if the owner ranks in the upper part of the scale of scantiness, 
will consist of a kitchen dresser, well provided and highly deco- 
rated with crockery — not less apparently the pride of the hus- 
band, than the result of female vanity in the wife; which, with a 
table — a chest — a few stools — ond an iron pot, complete the 
catalogue of conveniences generally found, as belonging to the 
cabin; while a spinning-wheel, furnished by the Linen Board, and 
a loom, ornament vacant spaces, that otherwise would remain un- 
furnished. In fitting up the latter, which cannot, on any occasion, 
or by any display, add a feather to the weight or importance ex- 

ected to be excited by the appearance of the former, the inventory 
is limited to one, and sometimes two beds, serving for the repose 
of the whole family! However downy these may be to limbs im- 
patient for rest, their coverings appeared to be very slight, and 
the whole of the apartment created reflections of a very painful 
nature. Under such privations, with a wet mud floor, and a roof 
in tatters, how idle the search for comforts.!’ 


s¢ Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliss at Labour’s earnest call ; 
With food. as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliff as Arno’s shelvy side; 
And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down.” 


Mr. Curwen, notwithstanding, acknowleges that the uni- 
form hilarity and vivacity of the peasantry, in defiance of 
their apparent distress, indicate contentment and a perfectly 
easy mind: ‘the sufferings from hunger are neither felt nor 
dreaded ; nor can the dainties of the opulent epicure, par- 
taken with equivocal hunger, be compared with the Irishman’s 
potatoe and his honest appetite.’ The best situation for a 
cabin is by the side of a highway adjoining a bog, which 
furnishes to the cotter both food and fuel; and the conse- 
quence igs that, for miles together, these cabins extend along 
the road when contiguous to a bog. By the increasing in- 
dustry of the cotters, Mr. Curwen entertains little doubt that, 
in process of time, the whole may be reclaimed ; and, being 
an alarmist on this point, he says, that it is difficult to conjec- 
ture what will become of so redundant a population. ‘ Ire- 
land appears to me as exhibiting a strong resemblance to the 
rude northern nations, and a hasty approximation to the 
state of them previous to the bursting forth of their people, 


and overwhelming the more southern parts of Europe. — 
Were 
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Were a million of the jnhabitants to emigrate at this day, 
this number, though great, would scarcely make a perceptible 
void in Ireland.’ Probably not: the vacuum would, without 
doubt, very soon be supplied. Where room, that is to say 
food, can be found for more people, they will speedily arise ; 
on which account, the human species no where multiplies so 
fast as in new settlements, where, the provision for a family 
being easy, every man will have a family around him. With re- 
spect to the rude northern nations of antiquity, it will scarcely 
admit of a doubt that the statements of their populousness 
have been greatly exaggerated. A pastoral nation, like the 
antient Scythians, cannot be populous; and from a country 
like Ireland, in which agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
science, and the arts, are cultivated to a certain extent, the 
stream of emigration is not likely to flow in a very rapid 
current. 3 | 

Mr. C. gives an interesting account of the Moravian vil- 
lage at Grace-hill, containing about 400 persons of both sexes, 
of which we inserted a description from Mrs, Plumtre’s 
work, in our last volume, p. 134. (No. for June). — At all 
events, ¢iis is not a picture of human misery. In the bene- 
volence and philanthropy of his nature, the author is ‘very 
likely to have fixed too high in his own mind an imaginary 
standard of human happiness, below which he can scarcely 
believe existence to be desirable. It may be true that our 
highest enjoyments are derived from the gratification of pre- 
vious wants; and, as the artificial wants of man are infinitel 
more numerous than the natural demands, so it will follow that 
our enjoyments, that is to say, our gratifications, will increase 
as we ascend in the scale of civilization: — but we are much 
disposed to think that existence alone is a blessing. At any 


rate, where the social and domestic affections glow with such. 


ardour, among the Irish, and where the reciprocal endear- 
ments’ cf husband and wife, parents and progeny, are so 


strongly felt as they certainly are by the poor tenants of the. 


Irish cabin, life has many charms, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of those things which, to persons in a much higher state 
of civilization, would be deemed requisite to their comfort. 
Mr. Curwen, however, must be allowed to state his own case 
in his awn words : 


‘ A very extraordinary state of indifference, even to their own 
interest, seems to pervade the proprietors of these vast tracts of 
bog,. all of which would probably remain zz statu quo, were it 
not for the overwhelming torrents of population which are forced 
over them, who, like drowning men, seize the sod and venerate the 
soil that saves their lives. It is the stimulus of dire necessity, 

not 
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“not the encouragement of competent neighbours, that alone gives 


the impulse to this description of improvement. © 

‘ On the first view of the possibility that so extended a culti- 
vation may be effected, in a country abounding with the means, 
and where by far the greater proportion of the people are glad 
to drag on a daily existence merely to labour — and labour merely 
to exist! —to feel the toils of to-day must be the task of to- 
morrow — the mind becomes delighted with the animating hope,. 
that the time is not far distant, when by these rural efforts all shall 
reap the comforts which constant employment to so glorious. an 
end will furnish. Want of active employment, or in other words,, 
apathy and idleness, engender discontent; discontent, disorder 
and general distress. Gratifying as such an anticipation of good 
may be, yet reflection drops into the scale her ponderous weight, 
against the value of the theory suspended in the other, and shows 
that agriculture alone, unassisted by manufactures and commerce, 
is incapable of producing all the promised benefits. The labour 
of one individual in husbandry will re food for six: hence 
gi. it is evident that a limited number of the people can only thus be 
advantageously employed on the soil; and resort must be had, 
and surely not unavailingly, to the proprietors of the land — the 
capitalists in stock — to devise the means of giving fit and profit- 
able employment to that portion of the community not required 
for agricultural purposes, by the introduction of manufacturing 
establishments, and the extension of commercial pursuits. 

‘ Without such auxiliary modes of engaging the national in- 
dustry, an extension of the present system only would be delu- 
Fra? sory, and become the source of more widely-diffused streams of 
misery all over the country, by giving facilities and affording en- 
couragement to augment the present superabundant population, 
which is not likely to be restrained but by the expedients of trade 
and manufactures. These would soon operate as a check to a 
further increase of the people, by introducing artificial wants 
among them in food — in dress — in habitation — and the acquire- 
ment of those comforts, to which, as human, rational beings, the 
must be considered as entitled: but, while the potatoe alone shall 
continue to be the food of the great bulk of the people, I see no 
reason to doubt their present number will be doubled in thirty 
years, and consequently the wretchedness of the country propor- 
tionably increased.’ 











Yet, a very few pages afterward, he says, 


‘ The English traveller imbibes a most unfavourable opinion of 
Ireland, from the wretched state in which he beholds the habita- 
tions of the lower orders ; the generality of which certainly appear 
unsuitable to the residence of human creatures. From the dila- 
pidations without, he draws instant conclusions of accumulated 
miseries within. The Irish peasant, however, though poor in what 
the world calls riches, possesses that in his cabin which the mines 
of Peru could not furnish. Let the feelings be restrained —let a 
dispassionate survey of the interior be taken, and the traveller a7 
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find in the possession of its inhabitants a warmth of heart—an ° 


ouasflowing of the kindest domestic ‘affections, and of the purest 
joys of life: while he acknowledges that such sensibilities do ho- 
nour to his species, he must become persuaded that man may yet 
be happy, though under privations of what in our ideas is essential 
even to the continuance of our existence. 

~ € When the threatening cloud affords the peasant on the bog an 
excuse to avail himself of such shelter as his cabin can afford, 
that is the moment in which the inside of it should be’ viewed. 
The joy with which he is received by all, evinces the kindness of 
the husband and father — the affection of his family ; and while 
the elder children crowd round to embrace his knees, the younger 
ones extort the mother’s help for blessings from his lips.’ 


_ We should certainly rejoice that larger capitals were em- 

ployed in manufacturing establishments, and that greater 
encouragement were given to commercial pursuits, because the 
gratification of artificial wants is the multiplication of real en- 
joyments. Mr. Newenham, like Mr. Curwen, is startled at the 
prodigious increase of population produced by the potatoe. 
The Poitier calculated that, in the year 1837, the population 
of Ireland will approximate to eight millions and a half, 
assuming that the increase will proceed as it has done: but 
Mr. Curwen far outstrips him, for he sees ‘ no reason to doubt 
their present number will be doubled in thirty years,’ provided 
that the potatoe is the chief food of the people. Surely the 
probability is that some moral restraint will impede such an 
accelerated increase of population as we should be disposed to 
call excessive and ‘ruinous.’ Mr. C. observes that the com- 
petitors for cabins are numerous, and the rents consequently 
very high; being regulated not by the worth of the tenement 
but the wants of the parties. Does he not pecrceive that, in 
this incidental remark, he has pointed to one of those cir- 
cumstances that will act as a mild but powerful corrective 
of the evil which he anticipates? Emigration is a temporary 
expedient: were half the Irish to emigrate, the present rapid 
rate of increase would only be the more accelerated, and soon 
supply the chasm. If they now marry young, they would, 
under such an encouragement and impulse, all marry at the 
very earliest age of maturity: but the increasing rents of 
cabins and of land, the necessary consequence of a numerous 
competition, must operate as 4 permanent corrective. When 
the earnings ofa man are found insufficient to maintain a family, 
he will be discouraged from marrying; and, as rents advance, 
this will gradually be the case. — Another circumstance is to 
be considered: Mr. C. tells us that ‘ the wages per day for the 
men are from eight-pence to ten-pence— women, seven-pence 
to ten-pence.” In England, the wages of men engaged in 
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agriculture are three times as much, and yet they are insuffi- 
cient for the maintenance of a large family without parochial 
relief: but the redundant population of Ireland must keep 
wages low, and it has no poor-laws to make up the deficiency. 
Now, if the natural fertility of the soil in Ireland, employed 
in the culture of that vegetable which yields the greatest 
abundance of human food, joined to the cotter-system, does 
on the one hand encourage a rapid population, we must con- 
sider that an advance in the rent of Jand, accompanied by a 
depression in the price of labour, both growing out of that 
very increase in the population, is calculated to counteract its 
extension to any ruinous excess; and therefore we do not 
expect to see the anticipations on this subject realized, either 
of Mr. Newenham or Mr.Curwen: while the latter, we think, 
is inconsistent in deprecating the very high rents that are 
given. A greater contrast can scarcely exist than that which 
is exhibited in the Moravian settlement and the wretched 
cabins in the village of Lessenaugh. He must be devoid of the 
common feelings of humanity who does not sympathize with 
both: whose bosom does not glow with animation and delight 
at the order, cleanliness, activity, and comfort of the one, and 
melt at the picture of misery, indolence, privation, and des- 
pondency exhibited in the other. Now, it is obvious that this 
impressive contrast must result from some other circumstance 
than the political, or, if the word may thus be used without 
impropriety, statistical condition of Ireland; because the oper- 
ation of this latter is universal. ‘The fact is that a kindly 
superintendence prevails over the Moravian settlement, and 
an interest is taken in its prosperity, which the village of 
Lessenaugh, — whether it be the property of some absentee or 
of some great land~owner, resident posstbly in Ireland, but 
who has transferred to the middle-man his own immediate 
and useful connection with his tenantry, — has no opportunity 
of enjoying. One of the gravest objections against the Union 
is its tendency to increase the number of absentees. 

Ireland wants capital, and therefore possesses a redundancy 
of labourers, notwithstanding that wages are eight-pence and 
ten-pence per day: while the people suffer under the reproach 
of idleness — because they can get no work! ‘This very low 
price of Jabour, we might have expected, would tempt our 
English manufacturers of woollen, cotton, and silk, to avail 
themselves of its advantages in fixing their establishments in 
that country. Multitudes of children and adults might thus 
find constant employment; while their very exertions, as Mr. 
C. properly remarks, would produce a farther demand for 
Jabourers in husbandry by augmenting the demand of food 
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from the soil. ‘ The earnings of children,’ he continues, ‘ who 
had never before assisted but in the consumption of the pro- 
duce of the parents’ labour, would soon repair the tattered 
roof, and dry the muddy floor. To these indispensables, 
comforts would succeed, and such artificial wants as honest 
pride, with moderation, might demand, and humanity gladden 
to see enjoyed.’ After the gloomy views which Mr. Curwen 
has taken, it delighted us to mark the kindling of this ray of 
hope: but, alas! it is instantly extinguished; and, like Pros- 
pero, he starts back even from the lovely visions of his own 
creation. 


‘ Pleasing as the contemplation of so much political good may 
be, yet, when it is regarded by the eye of the moralist, it may, by 
possibility, be seen in less attractive colours. Unquestionably, 
manufactures would produce profitable labor — profitable labor 
would create wealth — wealth artificial wants; yet these might 
generate vicious habits, to the destruction of all the true felicities 
of life. The sacrifice of domestic happiness in the cabin may be 
the price of fine clothes for children; or, in other words, the mul- 
tiplication of wants, though justified by augmented earnings, is no 
security for the uninterrupted continuance of that sincerity of 
affection which now lightens the misery of the wet mud floor, by 
a participation in the wretchedness endured. The exposed cottier 
on the bog, unsheltered and unpossessed of comforts when at home, 
partakes more of the substantial blessings of man than the well 
protected, well appointed artisan in the city with treble his earn- 
ings. The former is far removed from the casualties, which are 
closely impending over the head of the latter; and when those to 
which he is obnoxious threaten or assail him, he is better provided, 
by being aware of their approach. Compare the indulging, happy 
mother, existing only in her wretched cabin, with the high-fed 
alluring damsel partaking the luxuries of any great town. The 
exterior of the latter far surpasses that of the former — but how 
do they contrast in every quality that constitutes individual earthly 
happiness, and contributes to command respect ? 

‘ On this view of the subject, I cannot but hesitate, after what I 
have seen, in pronouncing for an extension of manufactories in 
Ireland ; because I am most sincerely desirous that its numerous 
peasantry should continue to retain the full possession of their 
present moral feelings, which I am fearful the change might 
destroy. And yet, I would fain hope, a supply of constant em- 
ployment, and a consequent elevation from their present ignoble 
state, when regarded as human beings like ourselves, might not on 
making the experiment be found incompatible. If we reason like 
patriots, we must decide politically ; if as moralists, we must not 
4 surprised should the doctrines be found at variance with each 
other.’ 


It was remarked that. the low price of labour has not, 
in addition to the staple manufactory of Ireland, invited ma- 
nufactories 
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nufactories of cotton, wool, and silk from England. The 
cause «has not been investigated: but we suspect that it may 
be found in the operation of our poor-laws. It is recorded 
in evidence before the House of Commons that the workmen 
employed at Manchester in that very extensive branch of in- 
dustry, weaving, received in one year only 4s. per week, and 
in another year from 6s. to 7s. The poor wretches, thus 
robbed of the fair reward of their labour, were sent in the 
humiliating form of paupers to receive a maintenance from 
the overseer out of the parish-purse, which was thus likewise 
robbed to benefit the masters. No branch of industry, which 
will not support itself and its own labourers, can be beneficial 
to the country; and yet is the country taxed to support this 
unprofitable branch. Is it not probable that, but for the 
resource which our poor-laws afforded, the manufacturers of 
Lancashire must either have raised the wages of theirworkmen, 
or have removed their establishments to some other quarter ; 
perhaps to Ireland, where a redundant population, living on 
the potatoe, were already working at an average rate of wages 
more than two-thirds less than the average rate in England ? 
It will be recollected that, at the time when these Letters were 
written, all Europe was one field of battle; a season most 
unpropitious for the establishment of new manufactories, and 
for extending the boundaries of commerce: but it may be 
hoped that the termination of this universal contest will lead 
to the culture of peaceful arts, and promote that most desir- 
able of all objects, the profitable employment of the Irish 
peasantry. 

Mr. Curwen skirts the northern coast; and this part of the 
country, which formerly imported grain, has within the last 
few years exported wheat in eS int 8 quantities. Pota- 
toes and a little oat-cake are yet, indeed, the staple food of the 
people: but, as the growth of wheat is annually augmenting, 
it may be hailed as an auspicious omen, and regarded as 
another mild but permanent, powerful, and increasing correc- 
tive of superabundant population. The use of corn would 
be a most favourable change. 

At Londonderry, a school has been projected and esta- 
blished for the education of a hundred and fifty children on 
Dr. Bell’s system, and on the most liberal plan, by the inde- 
fatigable exertions of the Bishop of Derry. One hundred 
and twenty of the children taught are of the Catholic persua- 
sion. It will, indeed, as Mr. C. observes, be a proud pre- 
eminence for Great Britain to maintain pep the civilized 
nations of the world, if, in twenty years, few shall be found, 
out of her many millions, who are destitute of the ability to 
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perceive and perform their duty towards God and their neigh- 
bour. We recollect that Mr. Newenham spoke in the highest 


‘terms of the general care and superintendence of the Catholic 


clergy, as a body, over the education of the lower classes; 
and he stated that, while the Protestant schools, with all the 
pecuniary aid of Government, were far from being in a flou- 
rishing state, the Catholic schools were numerously and regu- 
larly attended. It is highly honourable to a Protestant bishop 
that he should take ith interest in the education of Catholic 
children; and we would gladly infuse into Mr. Curwen’s 
mind a hope that this, likewise, will in due time prove a 
salutary and powerful corrective. In the present state of 
public opinion, it is quite unnecessary to expatiate on the 
advantages, as well to society at large as to the individuals 
themselves, of an universal extension of the elements of edu- 
cation. Their interests, indeed, are oneand the same. Read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, acquirements of sufficient excel- 
lence in themselves to merit every encouragement, are by no 
means the only objects, or even the most important, to which 
a well-conducted system of education leads: for such a system 
not merely strengthens the faculties of the mind by giving 
them exercise during the hours of school, but it leads to 
habits of order, discipline, and industry, at home; which es- 
sentially conduce to the prosperity of every individual in his in- 
tercourse with the world ; and which are eminently calculated, 
when diffused over a whole population, to raise and sustain 
the character of the country in which they prevail, to pro- 
mote its wealth, to insure its happiness, and to support its 
independence. Intellect is the raw material which Nature 
supplies, and to the Irish she has furnished it with no parsi- 
monious hand: it is the business of education to teach us 


‘ how to employ it to the best advantage; — how to work it 


up, if the metaphor be allowable, into those infinite varieties 
of fabric for which the world has always a demand. It ap- 
peared from the investigation which took place in the House 
of Commons two or three years ago, on the subjects of men- 
dicity and crime, that, in those districts in which the means 
of education were most deficient, the lowest profligacy was 
engendered, and every species of debauchery and vice existed 
in their most loathsome forms. What may not be expected, 
then, from those philanthropists who are labouring to unseal 
the eyes of such as sit in darkness, and to shed on them the 
light of instruction! The rising generation, Irish * as well as 


English, 

* Lord Sunderlin is a warm advocate for educating the poor, 
and opened a school ‘ for the cheap and easy instruction of chil- 
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English, will take a higher station in the scale of intellectual 
beings than their fathers held; and, as they advance in know- 
lege, sowill they improve, we trust, in morals and in virtue: 
for the better a man knows his duty, the better will he be 
able and the more will he be disposed to perform it. This 
intellectual improvement, conferring the habit of observation 
and reflection, will stimulate a desire for those comforts and 
conveniences, the absence of which among the Irish cotters 
Mr. Curwen so feelingly deplores; and thus, we imagine, it 
will operate to restrain excessive population. Mere food, and 
that food the potatoe, will not be deemed by a young man- 
the only requisite to his establishment in life. Before he 
marries the object of his affection, he will pause, and’ consider 
whether he can buy a little furniture for his cabin, to make 
that cabin comfortable; and whether the probable average of 
‘his earnings will enable him to clothe decently as well as to. 
feed himself, his wife, and their children. ‘These may be the 
golden visions of Utopia: but we would rather indulge them 
than feel the despondency which presses so heavily on the 
heart of Mr. Curwen. 

Under the patronage of the excellent Bishop of Derry, 
who has promoted the undertaking by many thousand pounds 
from his private purse, a public school also is established, on 
the plan of Westminster, for youths, who are here prepared 
for the university of Dublin. Two other useful establish- 
ments likewise exist at Londonderry; the one a “ Repository 
for. work,” where all that is brought is purchased without the 
exposure of the names of the industrious parties by whom it 
was performed: —the other, a charitable ‘“ Loan Society,” 
which lends money, interest free, in sums of two, three, four, 
or five pounds, to be repaid by weekly instalments of six- 
pence in each pound. It appears to have been conducted 
with great regularity and advantage.— In this as in every 
other instance in which comfort and moral improvement are 
‘concerned, we see the benevolence of the venerable prelate 
called into action, and sanctioning its views with his name and 
his assistance. . 

From Londonderry, Mr. Curwen proceeds in a south- 
western direction along the coast to Sligo, Galway, Ennis, and 
Limerick; visiting the Lakes of Killarney, Cork, Dublin, &c. 
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dren of all religious denominations’ in 1807. The Lancasterian 
‘plan was attempted, and failed. The order and method intro- 
duced among the children alarmed the parents, who thought that 
it partook of military discipline, and was a scheme to entice or entrap 
them into the army. This fact speaks volumes.. 
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— Every traveller catches inspiration at the Lakes of Killarney, 
which have been frequently described in the most glowing 
and rapturous language; and gladly would we afford some 
specimens of Mr. Curwen’s powers of description, for 


‘¢ in this tract, 

How long soe’er the wanderer roves, each step 
Shall wake fresh beauties; each short point present 
A different picture, new and yet the same :” 


but we have already drawn on him freely. Perhaps, also, 
language alone is insufficient to convey distinct ideas of visible 
objects; and, ifany person doubts this, let him employ two 
artists to paint from the same description, and he will find 
the products of their pencils differing in a thousand circum- 
stances. Description is addressed to the imagination through 
the ear: but, however musical may be the language in which 
it is conveyed, it soon palls even on that sense which it seems 
to soothe and flatter. Mr. Weld’s “ Illustrations of the 
Scenery of Killarney” will be consulted with pleasure: for 
his descriptions were accompanied with a number of elegant 
and highly-finished engravings. 

‘Mr. Curwen, not having perhaps any peculiar taste for 
antiquarian lore, does not appear to have visited any of the 
ruined abbeys and churches, the monumental relics, tumuli, 
cromlechs, stone-crosses, and round towers, which are so 
common in seme parts of Ireland. He did not even see the 
very celebrated abbey of Mucross, although he was within a very 
short distance of it. Mucross-abbey in Killarney is highly 
venerated for its sanctity, and is so favourite a burial-place 
that a day scarcely passes without the ceremony of interment, 
with its cries, and howlings, and mockeries of woe; and many 
bodies are brought from great distances to be there deposited. 
In a tour through Ireland which Sir Richard Hoare pub- 
lished some years ago, he remarked with disgust, on visiting 
the churches, how little respect was paid to the memory of 
the dead and the health of the living. The churches and their 
cemeteries were a disgrace to the country and to humanity: 
a field of battle, he says, alone can equal the disgusting and 
desolated appearance which each Irish golgotha presents to 
the astonished stranger. The very area of the cathedral of 
Ardfert was crowded with tombs, and thickly strewed with 
bones and skulls. At Buttevant-abbey, coffins with skeletons 
were exposed to public view through the apertures of the 
stones ; and the floors of Mucross-abbey, like the others, were 
white with the mouldering fragments of the dead. .Mr. Weld 
says that, in a passage leading to the cloister, he once found 
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a human head with a considerable part of the flesh of the 
face and nearly the entire hair on it, literally rolling under 
his feet. We should gladly have been informed that these 
loathsome and ghastly objects had been removed, and the 
atmosphere relieved from the pestilence with which it was 
tainted, in the centre of a spot which nature has enriched 
with a profusion of romantic beauties. 

From Dublin, Mr. Curwen goes to Meath, Cavan, Newry,. 
and Rosstrevor, the Montpelier of the British empire. By 
thus taking a circle round the island, and striking occasionally 
into the interior, he was enabled to form a comparative view 
of the state of agriculture in different parts, and of the 
peasantry. The latter subject, in particular, is perpetually 
recurring to his mind: which is impressed with so keen a 
sensibility to the wretchedness of their situation that, before 
the chord has ceased to vibrate from one impulse, it is struck 
again more forcibly with a second; till at last we are com- 
pelled to suspect, in spite of all our theories and reasonings, 
that the peasantry may be in a lower state of degradation, 
and may be suffering under a more abject misery, than we 
could imagine. We remark one — would that we could sa 
only one! —very striking and painful difference between Ireland 
and England. In England, to use the glowing language of 
Mr. Sheridan, * the rise and progress of society is one 
ascending slope, without break or landing place; no sullen 
line of demarcation separates and cuts off the several orders 
from each other, but all is one blended tint, from the 
deepest shade which veils the meanest occupation of laborious 
industry, to the brightest hue that glitters in the luxurious 
pageantry of title, wealth, and power.” In Ireland, to say 
nothing of the religious intolerance which depresses and 
grinds an immense rp of the people, the line of de- 
marcation between rich and poor is strong and harsh, and 
they are separated by a vast and melancholy void. We 
believe that much truth belongs to a remark of Mr. Curwen 
that, to the subdivision of the land in Great Britain, among 
all ranks, may be referred that independence of character in 
the people and that general improvement over the face of the 
country which excite the admiration of foreigners. In Ire- 
land, the contrast between the extremes of affluence and 
poverty shocks the traveller, from the want of those interme- 
diate links which ought to connect them. A noble mansion 
is approached by a dilapidated lodge, and surrounded by, 
cabins of whigh the tenants are all in filth and rags. Even 
the vicinity of Dublin indicates no improvement in the 
general appearance of these huts: the suburbs presenting a 
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motley mixture of riches and poverty, the handsomest 
villas in the midst of the poorest dwellings. A very large 
portion of the wealth of the country is confined to that class 
which constitutes a bare fifth of the population, namely the 
Protestants, but which embraces the nobility, clergy, army, 
and persons connected with Government in an official capa- 
city. Mr. Curwen thinks that the number of servants in. 
these classes is in a ratio directly inverse to that of the 
number employed by persons of the Catholic persuasion. 
All power and ‘patronage, all the subordinate offices of state, 
are filled by Protestants; while the army and navy relieve 
that part of the community from any surplus in its popu- 
lation. 

The soil of Ireland has ever been noted for its fertility : 
it seems impossible to sterilize it; and we venture to assert 
that no one but a farmer can duly appreciate its exhaustless 
fecundity. This is very probably one of the reasons that 
agriculture has hitherto been so wretchedly conducted: 
because, where nature does every thing, man does nothing: 
he must be roused from his indolence and lethargy by some 
adequate stimulus. Thus it is that, in some of those counties 
in England in which the poorest soil prevails, the best and 
most profitable system of agriculture is established. Crops 
of corn succeed each other as long as the soil will produce 
them; and, when they fail, recourse is had to grass, which 

rows luxuriantly without cultivation. From Ardbracken, in 
Meath, Mr. C. writes that it is not uncommon to have seven 
crops of oats in succession, and that instances are related of 
lands being thus employed for twenty years without inter- 
mission ; bearing, to the last, productive and profitable crops! 
Old grass-lands are considered as equal to the growth of pota- 
toes without manure, and to the production of four or five 
crops of oats afterward. Some lands belonging to Lord 
Sunderlin, at Springles, had produced in eight years three 
crops of potatoes in succession without manure; and they 
were followed by five crops of oats, the last of which was the 
most productive ! Such instances, and many such are related, 
seem incredible, and may well account for the indolence and 
inattention of the Irish husbandman:—pbut the same ex- 
uberant power of reproduction which Nature bestows on grass, 
potatoes, and corn, she likewise bestows on docks, thistles, and 
other weeds, their deadly enemies ; at least, we consider them 
so in England, but it seems that in Ireland they thrive 
harmoniously together. Agricultural societies, however, are 
starting up in various places; and the exertions of a few in- 


ividuals, Admiral Heath, Mr. Wynne, Lord Farnham, the 
Bishop 
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Bishop of Derry, and some other gentlemen who reside on 
their estates, give us hope that this wondrous fertility of soil 
will not much longer be wasted on plants of evil growth. 
The Irish, indeed, have a stimulus to exertion which goes a 
great way towards negativing the advantages of this fertility, 
as far as the occupier is concerned. his concentrated 
stimulus is composed of tythes and rents. The former, 
passing through the hands of those merciless petty tyrants, 
yclept proctors, are exacted with the inexorable rigour of 
Shylock’s bond; and the latter, varying in different parts. 
from three or four pounds per acre to eight or ten, and in 
some cases to much more, might be deemed sufficient to kee 
aman on the alert, notwithstanding the low price of labour 
and his exemption from poor-laws. Mr. Curwen states that 
agriculture suffers great injury from the general practice of 
thatching with straw; and that probably the produce of a 
hundred thousand acres is annually thus wasted, which, if 
judiciously converted into manure, would be sufficient to 
supply twenty-five thousand acres of arable land. The 
bogs in Ireland are estimated by Dr. Beaufort at 2,000,000 
of acres, or nearly a ninth part of the island: mountains, 
water, and wastes, at about 3,000,000; which, if it contains 
altogether 18,500,000 acres, and 13,500,000 can he appli- 
cable to the purposes of husbandry, would allow but two acres 
and a quarter for the subsistence of each individual of the 
present population: yet, from the general use of potatoes, 
Ireland is enabled to export produce to the amount of eight 
millions sterling. The cultivation of a single statute-acre of 
potatoes may certainly be performed by one individual; and 
Mr. Curwen thinks that its produce, on an average, will 
furnish food for at least ten persons throughout the year, 
giving the ample allowance of seven pounds each per “a 
We must now with reluctance close these volumes. Under 
the unassuming denomination of a diary, Mr. Curwen has 
thrown together his reflections on a great variety of the most. 
important topics; and it is superfluous to say that they are 
the reflections of a man of good sense, good feelings, liberal 
sentiments, and comprehensive views. — Some anecdotes of 
Mr. Burke incidentally occur, which are curious and inte- 
resting, and with them we shall terminate the article: 


‘ Political connections had early made him the champion of 
liberty, and the friend to American independence ; but these 
perhaps were not his real unbiassed opinions, as I have ever re- 
garded him to be a whig from interest, though a tory in prin 


ciple. 
In the religious as well as political tenets, by which his oad 
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was governed, he was equally intolerant. This opinion is con- 
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firmed by circumstances which fell under my observation in the 
spring of 1790, when the Duke of Athol’s claims on the Isle of Man 
were under examination. I then frequently saw Mr. Burke, and 
being asked to breakfast with him, to meet a professor from the 
University of Leipsic at his house in Gerard-street, the conver- 
sation principally turned on the state of the German empire, and 
the views and conduct of the Illuminati. Mr. Burke considered 
their influence to be of a very extensive and dangerous nature, 
and that the Emperor Joseph had been made their dupe ; that the 
changes in Bohemia, emancipating the people from feudal oppres- 
sion, had been at the instigation of the IIluminati, and to them 
were attributable the subsequent disturbances. 

‘ Though completely ignorant, at that period, of every matter 
relative to farming, I had been much pleased with the appearance 
of Bohemia, where the industry and energy of the people seemed 
to be greater; and, as far as superficial observations enabled me 
to. form a judgment, the cultivation of its soil seemed to surpass 
that of the neighbouring states. This information, as I had so 
recently passed through the country, I thought might be accept- 
able, nd have some weight in our discussions — but I was mis- 
taken ; Mr. Burke burst out into a paroxysm of rage, and, in the 
most unqualified language, positively denied the facts I had 
stated. was not less astonished than hurt at this departure 
from good breeding ; but theré was no alternative, between a 
silent suppression of the indignity I received, and a positive 
quarrel. 

¢ I continued on friendly terms with Mr. Burke until after his 
unprovoked and cold-blooded attack on Mr. Fox, the cruelty of 
which admits of no extenuation: had it occurred in the heat of 
debate, some excuse might have been pleaded. It was known 
that he differed from Mr. Fox on the topic of the revolution in 
France, and it had been intimated for some days that Mr. Burke 
intended to pronounce a bitter invective against the party: there 
. was no question before the house, nor did he premise that he 
had any to propose; -but, contrary to order, he entered on the 
subject of the French revolution. The matter and the manner of 
Mr. Fox’s reply interested the feélings of every individual in the 
house, whose heart was not ossified by the corrupt lust of power. 
Mr. Pitt, in my opinion, never lost himself more than at the 
moment he was cheering and seeming to approve this unjustifiable 
attack. To abet the dereliction of friends, for the purpose of 
strengthening his own situation, and securing to himself a further 
acquisition of power and support, might be consonant to the 
views of base and of sordid minds; but it was wholly unworthy 
of Mr. Pitt. 

‘ The most powerful feelings were manifested on the adjourn- 
ment of the house;— Mr. Burke’s violence had completely 
destroyed the effect, which the wisdom of his political maxims, 
under other circumstances, was calculated to inspire. If they, 
whose views' he meant to further, had spoken candidly, they 
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must have avowed, that he had injured the cause it was his 
intention to benefit. 

‘ Whilst I was waiting for my carriage, Mr. Burke came up to 
me and requested, as the night was wet, I would set him down — 
I could not refuse — though I confess I felt a reluctance in com- 
plying. As soon as the carriage door was shut, he complimented 
me on my being no friend to the revolutionary doctrines of the 
French ; on which he spoke with great warmth for a few minutes ; 
when he paused, to afford me an opportunity of approving the 
view he had taken of those measures in the House. Former ex- 
perience had taught me the consequences of dissenting from his 
opinions, yet, at the moment, I could not help feeling disinclined 
to disguise or stifle my sentiments. In a few words, I declared 
that I differed most completely from him — that I sincerely wished 
to every nation a constitution as free as our own, and that 
the cause of liberty might triumph all over the world! — 
Mr. Burke, catching hold of the check-string, furiously ex- 
claimed, ‘ You are one of these people! set me down!” “With 
some difficulty I restrained him ;— we had then reached Charing- 
Cross —a silence ensued, which was preserved till we reached 
his house in Gerard-street, when he hurried out of the carriage 
without speaking, and thus our intercourse ended. 

‘ Though I often, afterwards, found myself accidentally seated 
next Mr. Burke in the House of Commons, every interchange of 
civility between us was suspended.’ 


This work is unprovided with an index, but an analytical 
table of contents is prefixed, and the subjects of each page 
are indicated at the top: — an excellent practice. 





Art. III. History of Brazil; by Robert Southey. Part the 


Second. 4to. pp. 718. 2]. 128s. 6d. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 


EVEN years have passed since the appearance of the first 
volume of the History of Brazil by Mr. Southey; and, 
long as the interval has been, its lapse ceases to be a matter 
of surprise when we consider the various and more pressing 
avocations of the writer. The periodical duties of the 
laureatship, and the triumphs of Wellington, have presented, 
we suppose, much more tempting themes than the records of 
Brazil and Paraguay. At last, however, Mr. S. has found 
means to give a finished form to his long collected materials, 
and promises soon to lay before the public the third and final 
volume of his work. The first closed with the state of 
Brazil towards the middle of the 17th century; the present 
takes it up at that period (1640), and carries it on to 1685 ; 

leaving thus an extra proportion of time, if not of interestin 
matter, to the concluding volume. It is not a little difficult, 
from 
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from causes to be presently mentioned, to exhibit a con- 
nected view of the volume now before us: but we shall pro- 
ceed on the same plan as with its predecessor *, and shall 
commence by dividing it into three leading parts. 

I. The War carried on between the Dutch and Portuguese 
in Brazil. 

II. The Establishment of the Jesuits in Paraguay. 

III. General History of Brazil from 1640 to 1685. 

Dutch war. — Portugal had remained during sixty years 
under the dominion of Spain, but was restored to national 
independence by that revolution which in 1640 re-instated 
the house of Braganza on the throne. The Dutch, having 
attacked Brazil aly as a part of the dominions of their former 
oppressors, were in some measure pledged to desist from 
warfare when that colony, like the mother-country, became 
separated from the Spanish empire. It was in this light 
that the new Portuguese government was anxious to contem- 
plate the political fate of Brazil; and no time was lost in 
concluding in Europe a truce for ten years, with the hope that 
all disputes on the subject of territory would be definitively 
settled in that period: but the Dutch were eager for colo- 
nial acquisitions, and relied on acquiring an extended footing 
in Brazil from the weakness and instability of the court of 
Lisbon. ‘They were, moreover, under the impression that 
‘Portugal would be unable to defend her independence against 
Spain; and that to restore Brazil to their new friend was 
merely to throw it into the hand of their inveterate enemy. 
They could not refuse so fair an overture as a ten years’ 
‘truce: but they sent out secret instructions to their com- 
‘mander in Brazil to invade a large extent of territory, in the 
interval before an official notification of the new treaty could 
‘be received. This Machiavelian plan was pursued, and at 
first with considerable. success: but it soon met with the | 
merited result; the Portuguese rising up against their 
assailants, and, after great difficulties, driving them from 
their new acquisitions. This success of the Portuguese was 
chiefly due to the energy of an individual, Joam Fernandes 
Vieira, who occupies a conspicuous place in Mr. Southey’s 
historical picture; and who evinced a degree of intrepidity, 
‘perseverance, and judgment, by no means to be expected in 
the inhabitant of a half-civilized community. Our limits do 
not admit of enlarging on any of his exploits: but our 
‘readers may be gratified by the account of a singular action 
fought between the Dutch and their opponents under the 
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command of a native chieftain named Camaram, who displayed 
no small share of tactical skill and sagacity : 


‘ Camaram was strongly posted on a little river between Cunhau 
and the fort. The river being in that part too deep to be forded, 
protected his front; in his rear was a thicket of tabocas, an acci- 
dent which, reminding the Portugueze of one victory, would be 
considered as the auspicious omen of another. On the north 
and south the position was open, and trenches were thrown up to 
cover it: Camaram stationed Bezerra on the north, and on the 
south he took post himself. His force consisted of six hundred 
men, of whom only one hundred were Portugueze, and one hun- 
dred and fifty were archers from the river S. Francisco; but his 
own men were excellent troops; they were unerring marksmen, 
thoroughly disciplined, and in all things but the art of war, the 
love of plunder, and the routine of their religion, as savage as 
ever.— His musqueteers were arranged in three files; they 
were ordered to take aim so as not to waste a shot, the first 
rank to fall back and reload while the second took its place, 
in like manner to be succeeded by the third. They were to set 
up the shout of victory in the heat of the action, in the hope of 
dismaying the Dutch; and if powder, balls, or matches should 
fail, instead of calling for what they wanted they were to cry 
S. Antonio, or S. John; this being understood, they should imme- 
diately be supplied; and it would have the double advantage of 
keeping the heretics ignorant of any momentary deficiency of 
ammunition, and of provoking those slaves of the Infernal Spirit: 
to blaspheme ; for when they heard the saints called upon, they 
would exclaim “ De Duivel!’’ and ‘ Sacrement!” Rhineberg, 
who commanded the Dutch, approached on that side where 
Camaram had placed himself, and attacked the trenches. He 
suffered severely in the attempt; for Camaram’s men, being 
sure that no ball would be spent in vain, determined to send 
enough, and therefore put two or three in every charge. By a 
consequence equally unforeseen and ludicrous, this contributed 
as much to their own safety as to the loss of the enemy ;_ for 
firing with this heavy charge, and_as fast as they could reload, 
their Biscayan guns, when they became heated, recoiled with 
such force against the breast as to knock them down, a whole 
rank at a time, and the enemy’s shot past over them; Camaram, 
when he first saw them fall, thought that they were killed; and 
his surprise was equal to his joy when he beheld them rise 
again unhurt. Khineberg, soon finding it impossible to force 
this quarter, divided his troops into three bodies; with the one 
he continued the attack as a feint, and sent the others, one to 
attempt the passage of the river higher up, the other to 
force the cane-thicket. Here the former scene among the ta- 
bocas was repeated; and the Dutch, having fallen into two 
ambuscades, and received the fire of both, took to flight. 
The other body attempted in vain to cross the stream; the In- 
dian archers were ready upon the banks, and they who entered 
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the river were arrowed there. The cry of Victory was now set 
up by the main body, with all the success that Camaram could 
have desired; Rhineberg thought they were about to rush out 
upon his divided and dispirited troops, and precipitately retired, 
leaving an hundred and fifteen of his mendead upon the field, and 
the whole of his baggage.’ 


These hostilities between the Portuguese and the Dutch 
- continued for a number of years; the latter having the local 
population on their side, while the former received more 
effectual support from Europe. Fortune, however, proved 
in general unfaithful to the Hollanders, and shewed, as in 
the memorable contest for the independence of our North 
American colonies, that the attachment of the people is a 
more powerful auxiliary than al! the financial and military 
means of a parent-country. Recife, the last strong hold 
possessed by the Dutch in Brazil, was taken from them in 
1654; and, after the war had lingered six years longer, a 
treaty was concluded, by which the Dutch, for. certain con- 
siderations, relinquished all their claims in this part of the 
world. 

II. Establishment of the Jesuits in Paraguay. — It was in 
the year 1586 that this society was first introduced into the 
interior of South America; the lamentable state of religion 
in the diocese of ‘TTucuman (in the country of Guayra) having 
led the bishop to invite over a few ecclesiastics to bear a part 
in the conversion of his uncivilized neighbours. Whatever 
may have been the eventual ambition of the Jesuits, their 
early exertions were zealous and disinterested ; they preached 
the Gospel with indefatigable perseverance, though surround- 
ed with danger from the rude character of the natives, and 
from the inveterate hostility of one tribe to another. The 
great scene of their activity was not among the Indians who 
were subject to Spanish masters, but among their still more 
unpolished brethren whose country had not yet been occupied 
by Europeans. Even here, however, the Spanish colonists 
throughout Paraguay were hostile to the success of the mis- 
sionaries, in consequence of the prevalence of a base practice 
of assigning bodies of the natives with tracts of land to new 
adventurers. ‘This state of bondage was professedly alle- 
viated by law, but law was little more than a form in so 
wide and uncultivated a region. The Spanish government 
had enacted that Indians in subjection to European masters 
should be intitled to their freedom after the second gener- 
ation, a period of two lives being deemed sufficient for that 
improvement which qualified them. for emancipation: . but 
this liberal provision was perpetually eluded; on the. a 
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that the Indians were not sufficiently civilized. In conse- 
quence of these difficulties, many of the Jesuits perished by 
accidents, by fatigue, by the climate, or by the sword of the 
more savage part of the Indians; while others persevered in 
the exercise of their mission, amid adventures of the most 
romantic and hazardous nature. 


‘. Ortega and Filds continued many years in Guayra, itinerating 
among the savages. In one of these excursions the former was 
caught by a sudden flood between two rivers: both overflowed, 
and presently the whole plain had the appearance of one bound- 
less lake. The missionary and the party of Neophytes who ac- 
companied him were used to inconveniences of this kind, and 
thought to escape, as heretofore, with marching mid-deep in 
water: but the flood continued to rise, and compelled them to 
take to the trees for safety. The storm increased, the rain con- 
tinued, and the inundation augmented; and among the beasts 
and reptiles whom the waters had surprized one of the huge 
American serpents approached the tree upon which Ortega and 
his catechist had Pe i refuge, and coiling round one of the 
branches, began to ascend, while they fully expected to be de- 
voured, having neither means of escape nor of defence: the 
branch by which he sought to lift himself broke under his weight, 
and the monster swam off. But though they were thus delivered 
from this danger, their situation was truly dreadful: two days 
passed, and in the middle of the second night one of the Indians 
came swimming towards the tree by the lightning’s light, and 
called to Ortega, telling him that six of his companions were at 
the point of death ; they who had not yet been baptized intreated 
him to baptize them, and those who had received that sacrament 
requested absolution ere they died. The Jesuit fastened his 
catechist to the bough by which he held, then let himself down 
into the water, and swam to perform these offices ; he had scarcel 
completed them before five of these poor people dropt and ‘sunk : 
and when he got back to his own tree the water had reached the 
neck of his catechist, whom he had now to untie, and help him 
to gain a higher branch. The flood, however, now began to 
abate. Ortega, in swimming among the thorny boughs, received 
’ a wound in his leg, which was never thoroughly healed during the 
two-and-twenty years that he survived this dreadful adventure.’ 


After an historical sketch of the labours of the Jesuits 
during a century, Mr. &. proceeds (p. 333.) to give a general 
view of their system, and of the manners of the. natives 
educated under their charge: steering a middle course be- 
tween those who have lavished unqualified panegyric.on the 
labours of these missionaries, and others who. have made 
them an object of calumny. Many of the Indians had been 
converted by the zeal of their indefatigable teachers: but, as 
the latter were few in number, and the huts or villages were 
widely distant from each other, their illiterate proselytes were 
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constantly relapsing into their former idolatry. To give per- 
manent utility to the labours of the missionaries, it was evi- 
dently necessary to collect the Indians into larger bodies, to 
instruct them in the arts of civilized life, and to place regular 
teachers in the towns to watch over their moral conduct. In 
1593, the first settlement on this plan was formed at Villa 
Rica, but it was not till 1608 that a system for the general 
government of the Indians was adopted. ‘The settlements 
were large villages, or towns, called Reductions. The 
Jesuits, from their experience in Europe, were aware of the 
vices that beset civilized society; and they had before their 
eyes a revolting proof of the miseries of the savage state: 
their object, therefore, was to reclaim the Indians from the 
one, while they prevented them, by a variety of precautions, 
from falling into the other. Their leading rule was to keep 
their converts in a state of pupilage, training them to the 
greatest docility, but never seeking to carry them beyond a 
given stage in the progress of knowlege. ‘They established, 
as nearly as they could, a community of goods; allotting to 
each family a portion of land sufficient for its use, and lend- 
ing oxen for cultivating it from the common stock: while 
two larger portions, one in corn and another in cotton, were 
cultivated for the community. Each Reduction had a magis- 
tracy, on the plan of Spanish towns; with a corregidor, 
alcaldes, regidores, and alguazils: together with two Jesuits, 
a senior or rector, and a younger member acting as the 
rector’s assistant: one of whom was always on the spot, while 
the other traversed the adjoining territory to visit the sick. 
The Reductions were all built on the same plan; the houses 
occupying three sides of a large square; and each house, or 
more properly cottage, consisting of a single room about 24 
feet square. On the fourth side of the square were the 
church, the public work-shops, and the burial-ground. The 
average population of a Reduction was 3000. . Early mar- 
riages were strongly recommended ; the age of seventeen for 
males and fifteen for females being accounted the proper time 
for entering the conjugal state. A hammock, a chest or two, 
and a few benches or stools, were all the furniture, and in- 
deed all the property, of the young couple. No inhabitant 
of the Reductions knew, during his whole progress from 
the cradle to the grave, what it was to “ take thought for 
the morrow :” all his duties were comprized in obedience. 


‘ The children were considered as belonging to the community ; 
they lived with their parents, that the course of natural affection 
might not be interrupted ; but their education was a public duty. 
Early in the morning the bell summoned them to church, where 
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having prayed and been examined in the catechism, they heard 
mass; their breakfast was then given them at the Rector’s from 
the public stores; after which they were led by an elder, who 
acted both as overseer and censor, to their daily occupations. 
From the earliest age the sexes were separated ; they did not even 
enter the church by the same door, nor did woman or girl ever set 
foot within the Jesuit’s house. The business of the young girls 
was to gather the cotton, and drive away birds from the field. The 
boys were employed in weeding, keeping the roads in order, and 
other tasks suited to their strength.’ — , , 

‘ Upon holidays the men amused themselves, after evening ser- 
vice, with mock-battles, or shooting arrows at a mark, or playing 
with a ball of gum elastic, which they struck with the upper part 
of the foot. On working-days, if they had any leisure from public 
or private occupation, they went fowling, hunting, and fishing. 
Some were employed as shepherds and herdsmen, and in tending 
the horses of the community. The women had their full share of 
labour; they provided the houses with wood and water ; they as- 
sisted their husbands in cultivating the private ground; they were 
the potters; and the mistress of every family received weekly a 
certain portion of raw cotton, to be spun for the common stores. 
Considerable progress had been made both in the useful and orna- 
mental arts. Besides carpenters, masons, and blacksmiths, they 
had turners, carvers, painters, and gilders; they cast bells and 
built organs. In these arts they were instructed by some of the 
lay-brethren, among whom artificers of every kind were found. 
Metal was brought from Buenos Ayres, at an enormous cost, hay- 
ing been imported there from Europe. They were taught enough 
of mechanics to construct horse-mills, enough of hydraulics to 
raise water for irrigating the lands, and supplying their stews, and 
public cisterns for washing. A Guarani, however nice the me- 
chanism, could imitate any thing which was set before him. 
There were several weavers in every Reduction, who worked for 
the public stock; and a certain number were employed for the 
use of individuals, women taking their thread to the steward, and 
receiving an equal weight in cloth when it had past through the 
loom, the weavers being paid. from the treasury.’ This,was the 
produce of their private culture, and in this some little incitement 
was afforded to vanity and voluntary exertion; for they were sup- 
plied every year with a certain quantity of clothing, and what 
they provided themselves was so much finery. In their unre4 
claimed state some of these tribes were entirely naked, and the 
others nearly so, — but the love of dress became almost a universal 
passion among them as soon as they acquired the first rudiments 
of civilization. ‘‘ Give them any thing fine,” says Dobrizhoffer, 
«“ and—in ceelum jusseris, ibunt.” This, therefore, was one of the 
ways by which his colleagues enticed them to Heaven.’ 


The object of the Jesuits was not only to employ but. to 
amuse the people; and the latter intention was much pro- 
moted by the exterior splendor of the Catholic religion. 
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Ag the Indians possessed a singular aptitude for music, this 
talent was cultivated for the church-service, with such success 


‘as to make a Spanish author say that the Indians were * born 


like birds with an instinct for singing.” Dancing was also 
taught, but with caution; boys and youths being the only per- 
formers, while the grown men and females, of any age or con- 
dition, attended merely as spectators. Punishments were here 
milder than in most societies; offences, which elsewhere would 
have been punished capitally, incurring only twelve months 
ef imprisonment, with some additional correctives. Years, 
however, would pass away without the commission of a deadly 
sin, and the Jesuits declared that it was even rare to hear a 
confession that made absolution necessary. Vices were in @ 

at measure excluded by the constitution of the community : 
avarice and ambition were out of the question; and drunken- 
ness, the great evil of half-civilized man, was effectually pre- 
vented by the prohibition of fermented liquors. Spanish 
planters and traders were carefully excluded from the Reduc- 
tions; and when, in certain towns, an intercourse with them 
was allowed, it was confined strictly to commercial transac- 
tions, the inn for strangers being apart from the dwellings of 
the Indians, and the former being dismissed as soon as the 
exchange of commodities was completed. The mercantile 
business of a settlement was, in a great measure, carried on 
at the remote towns of Buenos Ayres or Santa Fé, by factors 
who received the products of the Reduction and returned 
the value in tools, oil, salt, linen, silk, or church-ornaments. 
The main articlés of export from the Reductions were cotton, 
and the matté or herb of Paraguay, which is used through- 
eut this part of Spanish America almost as generally as tea 
in England. ‘The Spanish colonists had, in many instances, 
destroyed the trees that produce this herb: but the Jesuits, 
on the other hand, preserved and improved the mode of ma- 


naging them. 


‘ Among the numberless calumnies with which the Jesuits have 
been assailed, it was asserted that they lived like princes in their 
empire of Paraguay; and gave free seope to themselves in all 
those sensualities from which their converts were interdicted. The 
romances of Catholic hagiology are far from representing their 
saints as being free from temptation; but nothing in those ro- 
mances is more monstrous than it would be to believe that these 
missionaries were influenced by any other motives than those 
of duty towards God and man. The men appointed to this service 
had given evidence of their enthusiasm by entering the Company, 
and requesting to be sent upon the mission : here then was proof 
in every individual of his inclination, and thence a probability of 
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‘his fitness for the work; and in the Jesuit order every man had 
that station assigned him for which he was adapted by his qualities, 
good or evil, —from those who directed the councils of Catholic 
monarchs, or organized conspiracies in heretical countries, to the 
humble lay-servant of a hospital, who offered himself with all the 
ardour of religious love for the most loathsome offices which suf- 
fering humanity requires. In the younger brethren, who acted as 
assistants in the Reductions while they were learning the language, 
it might sometimes happen that enthusiasm would abate, and that 
they would yield to propensities, which the unnatural state in 
which they were placed, and the errors in which they were bred, 
made it sinful to indulge. But such instances must necessaril 
have been very rare. The life of a missionary, after he began his 
labours in seeking out the wild Indians, was spent in. the most 
arduous toils, the severest privations, and the greatest dangers, 
which were frequently terminated by untimely death. By the 
time that he was thought competent to the charge of a Reduction, 
the intellectual and moral habits were fixed: there was the pride 
of character to support, both his own and that of the Company, 
and there was the more powerful control of principle and of faith. 
The sacrifices which he had made of worldly ambition, of all the 
natural affections, and of the comforts of civilized life, were then 
er rewarded. From the temptation of doubting the fables 
which he preached, and the idolatry which he practised, there was 
little danger; and the season for all other temptations was then 
gone by. He found himself the absolute director of a whole com- 
munity, who were beholden to the Order whereof he was a mem- 
ber for all their comforts here and all their hopes hereafter, their 
peace and happiness on earth, their inheritance in heaven; he 
believed himself to be the immediate and accredited agent be- 
tween them and their Maker; their master and his servant, the 
faithful shepherd of a happy flock.’ — 

‘ Excessive were the exertions which the Jesuit missionaries 
made, the difficulties which they underwent, and the dangers to 
which they exposed themselves, in seeking out and reducing the 
wild tribes. The itinerant set forth with his breviary, and a cross 
six feet in height, which served him for a staff: about thirty con- 
verts accompanied him as guides, interpreters, and servants, or 
rather fellow-labourers ; they were armed, but not with fire-arms, 
and carried axes and bills to open a way through the woods, a 
stock of maize for their supply in case of need, and implements 
for producing fire. Hammocks might easily have been ‘added, 
but the missionaries seldom indulged themselves with any thin 
that could possibly be dispensed with. The danger from wil 
‘beasts is not great in Paraguay and the adjoining provinces; but 
there are few parts of the world in which the traveller has so many 
plagues to molest him. The first business upon halting for the 
night, or even for a meal during the day, is to beat the ground and 
trample the grass for a’safe distance round, in order to drive away 
‘the snakes, who are very numerous, and who are attracted by fire. 
The torment of insects is oe, insufferable, —— is 
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finer grass, where there are thickets or marshes, én the borders of 
lakes or rivers, or where there are thick woods, there, says Dobriz- 
hoffer, if you are to pass the night, you must not dream of sleeping. 
All the plagues of Egypt seem to have been transferred to the 
lowlands of South America. Ticks of every size are numerous 
enough to form a curse themselves. The open country swarms 
with fleas ; so that he who lies down upon what he supposes to be 
clean turf, where there is no vestige of either man or beast, rises 
up black with these vermin. The vinchuca, or flying bug, is more 
formidable in houses than in the open air. Breeze-flies and wasps 
torment the horses and mules. But the common fly is far the 
most serious plague both to man and beast in this country: it gets 
to the ears and noses of those who are asleep, deposits its eggs, 
and unless timely relief be applied, the maggots eat their way into 
the head, and occasion the most excruciating pain and death.’ 


Ill. General History of Brazil. —On this part of the 
volume we feel very little disposition to enlarge, since it is made 
up of details respecting the quarrels of different governors, 
local insurrections, and other matters of comparatively 
little interest. ‘The government of the mother-country seems 
to have had a very slight ascendancy over the heads of the 
colony; her edicts being despised, and her governors forcibly 
displaced whenever they endeavoured to protect the Indians, 
and to conform to the spirit of the humane regulations en- 
acted at Lisbon. Unhappily, the interest of the planters was 
at variance with the welfare of the natives; the latter being 
considered merely in the light of instruments for augment- 
ing the property of the former. Hence a repetition in Brazil 
of that waste of life in unseasonable labour, which has so 
long formed the reproach of the Spanish settlers in America. 
Here, as in other parts of the Trans-Atlantic continent, the 
cupidity of governors and individuals was early directed . to- 
wards the search for the precious metals;—a subject on 
which we had occasion to enlarge several years ago, when 
reporting (M. R. vol. Ixxii. p. 337.) Mr. Mawe’s Travels in 
Brazil. Spices might, in all, probability, have been as suc- 
cessfully cultivated here as in the Moluccas; and, indeed, 
from the fertility of the soil and the general salubrity of the 
climate, we have little doubt that Brazil would have increased 
faster in wealth and population, had its inhabitants never dis- 
turbed its mineral repositories. The property acquired by 
mining is, like all other property, the result of the progressive 


application of capital and labour: but to the vulgar eye it 


has all the attractions of fortuitous gain, and presents for a 
time the possibility of realizing a fortune in a few years. 
Jt remains to notice an idea applicable to Brazil in com- 


‘mon with other parts of America; viz. that, from remaining 
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monuments, a presumption exists of the country having beer 
in former ages inhabited by a race cf people, who, though 
rude and uncivilized, were less backward than those who oc- 
cupied it on the arrival of Europeans, 


‘ Elias Herckmann was sent by Nassau into the interior of Per- 
nambuco in search of mines. The attempt was unsuccessful; but 
he discovered vestiges of some forgotten people who possessed the 
country before the present race of savages, and of whom not even 
the most vague tradition had been preserved. He found two huge 
perfectly round stones, manifestly rounded by art, and’ placed’ by 
art one upon another, the largest being uppermost ; they were six- 
teen feet in diameter, and the thickness such that a man standin 
on the ground could scarcely reach to the middle: and on the 
following day he came to some other stones, of such magnitude 
that it seemed impossible fot any human strength to have moved 
them ; they were piled up like altars, and Herckmann compares 
them to some monuments at Drenthe in Belgium. In the same 
part of the country Mr. Koster describes a rocking-stone. Here 
then in Brazil are found antiquities of the same kind as those in 
Britain and in the north of Europe; and it appears from the same 
traveller that written rocks exist in the bed of the river Paraiba. 
Rocks sculptured with the representations of animals, of the sun, 
moon, and stars, with hieroglyphical signs, and if an incurjous 
Franciscan may be trusted, with characters also, have been re- 
cently found in Guyana, the most savage part of South America, 
and hitherto the least explored. These facts are highly interest- 
ing, though they baffle the curiosity which they excite, and lead 
to humiliating and melancholy thoughts.’ 


We must now close our report by a few observations on 
the merits of the composition. — The name of history is cer- 
tainly not due to the present narrative; which consists of a 
succession of insulated details given in chronological order, 
and seldom brought together by connecting or comprehensive 
views. ‘This remark applies to almost all parts of the vo- 
lume, whether we look to the hostilities with the Dutch in the 
earlier chapters, to the labours of the Jesuits in those that 
follow, or finally to the general transactions in Brazil. Some 
of our readers will recollect that we made similar objections 
to Mr.S.’s first volume; and here, as on that occasion, we 
must urge that, for the taste of the age, Mr. S. has gone 
greatly too far into detail, and that he incurs, in a very con- 
siderable degree, the charge of prolixity, not indeed by 
diffuseness of phraseology, but by accumulation of details. 
Admitting that the reader may safely rely on the fidelity 
of the narrative, the serious fault remains that ‘ the mass 
is too: large and the parts too multiform.” The present 
volume discovers also, like the former, a predilection for 
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quaint words, such as religioners, itinerating, Columbian 
islands, &c.; and it is to be regretted that Mr.S. did not 
save his reader the perplexity of reducing foreign monies to 
the English standard: as also, that he has received with such, 
confidence the exaggerated reports of Portuguese writers. 
The sums said to be expended by Joam Fernandes seem in- 
credible, even when calculating the wealth of individuals by 
the scale of the present day. Our radical objection to the 
work, however, refers to its bulk, and the length at which 
details are given of insignificant events, and of characters 
unknown and uninteresting to the reading world at large: 
the whole exhibiting a striking proof that talents on the part 
of a writer cannot convey attraction when a fundamental defi- 
ciency exists in the plan. 

This volume contains a map of Brazil, and of a vast tract 
of the continent of South America. It appears from the 
preface that Mr. S.’s former volume has been pirated in a 
very bare-faced manner in Paris by a Monsieur Alphonse de 
Beauchamp, a-person abundantly notorious on the south side 
of the Channel both for taking similar liberties and for egregi- 
ous misrepresentations of historical facts; and of whose work 
we have spoken in the Appendix to our eighty-fifth volume, 


p- 461. 





Art.IV. Letters from Illinois, by Morris Birkbeck, Author of 
‘¢ Notes on a Tour through France,” and of ‘‘ Notes on a Jour- 
ney in America,” &c. 8vo. pp.114- 58. Boards. Taylor 
and Hessey. 1818. 


Art. V. Journal of Travels in the United States of North America, 
and in Lower Canada, performed in the Year 1817: contain- 
ing Particulars relating to the Prices of Land and Provisions, Re- 
marks on the Country and People, interesting Anecdotes, and an 
Account of the Commerce, Trade, and present State of Wash- 
ington, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Albany, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Lexington, Quebec, Montreal, &c. To 
which are added, a Description of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
‘Missouri, and a Variety of other useful Information. With a 
coloured Map, delineating all the States and Territories. By 
John Palmer. 8vo. pp.456. 128s. Boards. Sherwood and 
Co. 1818. 


QO” Number for February last gave our readers an early 
account of Mr. Birkbeck’s “« Notes on a Journey in Ame~ 
rica;” and we then expressed a wish to hear from him again, 
when his knowlege‘ of the climate and country should be ma-« 
tured by longer experience. "We did not, however, expect 
that this knowlege was to be obtained -in the short — 
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five months; nor that the author could satisfy himself or his 
friends respecting the wisdom of removing his family so far 
into the western wilderness, before the sun had performed 
half his annual course, and shewn the new country in all the 
aspects which are presented by the different seasons. The * 
sketch which, Mr. Birkbeck gave us in the former work was bait 
drawn in a bold and masterly manner, and excited great in- 
terest from the nature of the objects presented to our yiew. 
An immeasurable wilderness, covered with gloomy forests, 
which were rapidly opening on every side before the genius 
of cultivation, — towns and villages rising almost instantane- 
ously, —and the arts and comforts of social life, with the insti- 
tutions of free and civilized men, spreading over countries 
recently the abode of wild beasts or tribes of as ferocious 
savages, — this is a picture which must be contemplated with 
pleasure by every liberal mind: but we have now to follow 
the author on a more humble excursion, viz. from Princeton, 
where he left us in his ** Notes,” to his estate on the Wabash, ~ 
in order to take possession of his log-cabin. ‘The journal of 
the new settler cannot be so interesting as that of the tra- 
veller: but many of Mr. Birkbeck’s former readers will be 
desirous of knowing how the gentleman-farmer of old Eng- 
land will acquit himself in the character of an American 
Back-wood’s man. | 

It must be observed that the log-cabin, to which Mr. B. 
introduces us, is only a preliminary to the erection of a more 
convenient house. The following letter gives a lively picture 
of his situation. 


¢ My dear Sir, Jan. 17, 1818. 

‘ I wrote to you early in September, since which I hope you 
have received a copy of my journal. Thus having made you. of 
our party, I am now going to take you to the prairies, to shew 
you the very beginning of our settlement. Having fixed on the 
north-western portion of our prairie for our future residence and 
farm, the first act was building a cabin about two hundred yards 
from the spot where the house is to stand. This cabin is built of 
round straight logs about a foot in diameter, lying upon each other 
and notched in at the corners, forming a room eighteen feet long, 
by sixteen. The intervals between the logs are chuncked, that is, 
filled in with slips of wood, and mudded, or daubed with a plaster 
of mud: a spacious chimney, built also of logs, stands like a 
bastion at one end: the. roof is well covered with four hundred 
clap boards of cleft oak. A hole is cut through the side, called 
very properly the door, for which there is a shutter of cleft oak, 
hung on wooden hinges. All this has been wel] executed by con- 
tract for twenty dollars. I have since added ten dollars to the 
cost for the Juxury of a floor and ceiling of sawn boards, and it 
is now a comfortable habitation. — To this cabm you must’ ac- 
T 4 company 
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‘company me and a young English friend with my boy Gillard. — 


We arrived in the evening, our horses heavily laden with our guns, 
and provisions, and cookmg utensils, and blankets, not forgetting 
the all important axe. This was immediately put in requisition, 
and we soon kindled a famous fire, before which we spread our 


pallets, and after a hearty supper soon forgot that besides our- 


selves, our horses, and our dogs, the wild animals of the forest 
were the only inhabitants of our wide domain. In the morning 
‘my boy and [ sallied forth in quest of neighbours, having heard 
of two new settlements at no great distance.’ [One of these neigh- 
bours,, it appears, was distant two miles to the north-east, living in 
a cabin similar to his own,and making the most of a raily day by 
mending the shoes of his Nouschold. The other resided about the 
same distance to the south.] ‘ In our walk,’ says Mr. B., ‘ we saw 
no game but partridges anda squirrel. We found plenty of grapes, 
which I thought delicious. The soil seemed to improve in ferti- 
lity on closer inspection, and the country appeared more pleasant : 
in fact my mind was at ease, and this spreads a charm over ex- 
ternal objects. Our township is a square of six miles each side, 


_ and what may be properly called our neighbourhood extends 


about six miles round this township in every direction. There 
are no very good mill-seats on the streams in our neighbourhood ; 
but our prairie affords a most eligible site for a wind-mill. We 
are therefore going to erect one immediately. By the first of 
March I hope to have two ploughs at work, and may possibly put 
in one hundred acres of corn this spring.’ 


We have here the first foundation of this infant-establish- 
ment ; to which, as it appears from other parts of these Let- 
ters, great numbers of emigrants are flocking, particularly of 
the labouring classes. After the privations unavoidable in a new 
establishment have been sustained, these people will have an en- 
couraging prospect of reaping a rich harvest from their la- 
bours : but the extremes of temperature, experienced in every 
part of North America, must greatly increase the sufferings 
to be endured by the first settler, before convenient dwellings 
are erected. Though the winter, according to Mr. Birk- 
beck, is on the whole an agreeable season, he admits that they 
have ‘ some severe paroxysms of cold’? when the wind sets in 
from the north-west, the thermometer falling rapidly to seven 
or eight degrees below zero! When it is in other quar- 
ters, they have clear sunshine, the thermometer being fre- 
quently above 50° in the shade. ‘ Good roads, and good 
houses,’ he says, ‘ are still wanting to render the winters of 
the Illinois pleasant. The sombre appearance of the forests, 
without a single evergreen to relieve the eye, and the total 


deficiency of verdure on the surface of the earth, give a dole- 
ful aspect to the scenery at this season. The natural turf, 


where the shade is not too deep to allow a turf to be formed, 
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is, composed chiefly of annual grasses, or of such as wither 
down to the roots in autumn: yet the perennial or the ever- 
green species, which clothe the rich pastures of more northern 
climates with perpetual verdure, thrive here to admiration 
when sown casually, and take entire possession of the soil, to the 
exclusion of indigenous grasses. Where the little caravans 
have encamped as they crossed the prairies, and have given 
their cattle hay made of the perennial grasses, there remains 
ever after a spot of green turf for the instruction and encou- 
ragement of future improvers.’ This fact, Mr. Birkbeck 
thinks, is conclusive against the prevailing notion, that what 
are called the natural grasses are the best adapted to every 
soil and climate: indeed, almost all plants cultivated by man, 
and the grass-tribe in particular, such as wheat, barley, and 
oats, are every where exotics. 

In March, Mr. B. says, ‘ As the spring comes on, our 
colony begins to assume a most encouraging aspect. Our 
friends are gathering around, and so far from being solitary, 
and doleful, and desolate, in this remote region, you must 
reverse all this to form any notion of our condition. The 
toil and difficulty, and even the dangers, attending removing a 
family from the hills of Surrey to the prairies of Illinois are 
considerable ; and the responsibility is felt at every step a 
load upon the spirits of a father, for which his honest inten- 
tions are not at all times a sufficient counterpoise.. To have 
passed through all this harmlessly, and even triumphantly, to 
have secured a retreat for ourselves, and then, turning our 
backs on care and anxiety, to be employed in smoothing the 
way and preparing a happy resting-place for other weary 
pilgrims, is an enjoyment I did not calculate upon when we 
quitted our old home.’ . 

The passages which we have quoted contain an epitome 
of Mr. Birkbeck’s present situation and future prospects. 
' Several tables and estimates of the expence of land, travel- 
ling, and cultivation, will also be found in this little volume : 
but on these it would be useless to comment, as we appre- 
hend that many of the items are deduced rather from con- 
jecture than actual information, Mr. B. having been too 
short a time in the country to state his own experience of 
their accuracy. The estimate of the money required for the 
comfortable establishment of his family on * English prairie,’ 
containing about 720 acres of wood-land and 720 of prairie, is 
550ol. sterling, including the purchase-money of. the estate. . 

In one letter, the author has expressed his wishes respecting 
the future state of religion in his colony, in a manner which, 
we learn, has given alarm and offence to some of his panties 
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but we think that the alarm and the offence were groundless. 
It should be recollected that Mr. B. was educated among 
that sect of Christians who have a shivering aversion to 
hired teachers of religion; and that, whether paid by the 

overnment or the people, they are all considered as wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, and children of the man of sin. With 
these feelings or prejudices instilled in early. life, Mr. B. 
may fail to shew himself desirous of establishing regular 
preachers in his settlement without giving us reason to con- 
clude that therefore he is an enemy of religion; an inference 
which, indeed, would be extremely unjust. 


‘ When (says he) we have fixed ourselves to our minds in this 
world, what sort of garb think Me we shall assume as candidates 
for the next? To my very soul 1 wish we may assume none but 
the character of men who desire to keep their conscience void of 
offence towards God and towards man;—nil conscire sibi, nulla 
pallescere culpa. We shall have people among us who will under- 
take to teach religion; the most arrogant of all pretensions I 
should be apt to call it, had not frequent observation con- 
vinced me that it has no necessary connection with arrogance of 
character.” 


Mr. Birkbeck afterward informs us that he had already re- 


ceived communications on the subject of religious instruction. | 


One came from a zealous Unitarian, who said that “ he 
must have a church in the settlement, and will if he lives 
come to open it:”—to which the author replied, ‘I bave 
not a word to say to your proposal, dissuasive or encour- 
aging. For myself, I am of no sect; and, in my view, 


those points by which sects are distinguished are generally’ 


quite unimportant, and might be discarded without affecting 
the interests of true religion.’ From the tenor of these 
passages, we are led to think that, owing to his education 
among the Quakers, Mr. B. is disposed to undervalue the 
advantages which may be derived from regular public moral 
and religious instruction. In an infant-settlement, parti- 
cularly, where the members must be widely dispersed, and 
the education of the children be in danger of being neglected 
from the difficulty of obtaining instructors, we should deem 
the establishment of some kind of social worship conducive 
to the comfort and improvement of the settlers, if it were 
practicable to introduce...religion. into the back-weods of 
America unattended by intolerance or fanaticism. There 
are periods in which every man of a feeling mind, however 
independent, has been more or less oppressed with the sense 
of desertion on a sudden though temporary separation from 
his friends. - Left. to. solitude, or surrounded by those with 
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whom he has no established sympathy, he feels as if he were 
alone in the universe, — an insulated being in the immensity 
of nature. Such an oppressive sense of desertion and: ins 
sulation must frequently steal over the mind of the volun- 
tary exile in the wilderness, in spite of his utmost efforts to 
repel it; and we think that nothing would more contribute 
to relieve and solace his spirits, than a regular meeting 
with his fellow-exiles to unite in cheerful social worship, in 
the presence of the common Father of all the families of the 
earth. . 

The author gives some curious instances of the state of 
the administration of justice in the back-settlements, which 
are yet scarcely brought under the controul of the laws, 
Much intrepidity of mind and hardihood of body are in- 
dispensable requisites among the learned brethren of the 
long robe. ‘ Brass for the face will not suffice, they must be 
steel all over.” We are informed that the Judge and the. 
counsel were working their way in February to the next 
county-town, through trackless woods, over ‘snow and ice, 
with the thermometer at zero. In one day, 4és Honour. 
swam his horse seven times, and had to dry his clothes on 
his back by turning round and round before a blazing fire, 
preparatory to a night’s lodging on a cabin-floor, wrapped up 
in a blanket, — the only robe used here by the profession. In 
some cases, even, the venerable Judge is compelled to per- 
form the office of thief-taker, or to execute summary justice 
on those who resist. 3 

Though the present little volume is by no means destitute 
of interest, we think that it has failed in its object of con- 
veying useful information to the English farmer who may 
intend to emigrate to the Illinois. Before a plough had been 
moved, ora seed put into the ground, it was surely too soon 
for Mr. B. to judge of the advantages or inconveniences at- 
tending the culture of a new and untried situation, When 
he favours the public with another volume of Letters from the 
Illinois, we trust that he will be prepared to give a full 
account of the result of his agricultural labours from his own 
experience; if not, the motto which he has chosen, “ vor 
clamantis e deserto,” will be retorted by the old proverb, 
“© much cry and little wool.” . 





Mr. John Palmer, author of the other volume now before 
us, belongs to a class of travellers who run rapidly through a 
country, and see the surfaces of things; write down in their 
journals the number of inhabitants in a town, with that of the 
streets and houses; note whether the latter are made of month 
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brick, or stone; and gain besides as much knowlege of the 
state of society as they can obtain in a tavern or a-stage- 
coach. On their return, all these memoranda are written 
out, and sent to the printer: but, finding that the materials 
are too scanty to fill a decent octavo, they supply the latter 
half of the volume with extracts from ‘ Guides” and “ Ga- 
zetteers.” Mr. Palmer very candidly informs us, in the pre- 
face, that such has been his method of book-making: yet 
still his work may be found useful to those for whom it was prin- 
cipally intended. He observes that, ‘ from the extraordinary 
pressure of the times, many are turning their attention to the 
new world, and information to these has been my first study.’ 
He appears to be free from affectation or prejudice, without 
partialities to any one state or territory, arising from having 
become a proprietor of land; and we give him full credit 
when he asserts that ‘ he is not conscious of having deviated 
in his description from the real state of things.’ 

Mr. P. landed at New York in May 1817. In this city, 
‘ what struck him most’ (he says) * were the wooden houses, 
the smallness but neatness of the churches, the coloured peo- 
ple, the custom of smoking segars, and the number and 


nuisance of the pigs permitted to be at large.’ From New 


York he proceeded to Philadelphia. At Bustletown, ten miles 
to the north of the latter city, he visited a friend, from whom 
he obtained. some information, which we give as the most full 
account of farming-practice contained in the present volume. , 
Farms in the neighbourhood seldom exceed 200 acres; the 
price of the best farms, with a good stone-house and offices, 
is 100 to 120 dollars per acre; rent, from four to eight dol- 
lars per acre. ‘The grain-crops, on account of their rapid 
growth, are seldom choaked with weeds; and it is common to 
get a crop of buck-wheat after other grain. Fencing, with post 
and rail, four feet high, costs one dollar for twelve feet. The 
manure is dung, plaister (gypsum), cr lime. Little machinery 
is used, most of the work being done by manual labour. The 
price of alabourer is from 12 to 20 dollars per month, and 
his board. ‘The horses are middle-sized, but hardy: a team 
of four is worth 4oo dollars. For horse-food, some of the 
farmers use rye coarsely ground, and mixed with cut straw; 
and a handful of salt is given to them once or twice in a week, 
of which they are extravagantly fond, and which is considered 
as of the greatest use. Sheep are kept, but in small flocks. 
Pigs are abundant, and of a good sort, and are worth ten or 
twelve'dollars per cwt. The rearing of poultry for the Phila- 
delphia market is an universal practice. ‘Taxes of all sorts 
on farms in Philadelphia county do not exceed more than 
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one penny in the pound sterling. ‘The produce and price of 


maize and grain are, 
Dollars. Cents. 


Wheat, 16 to 20 bushels peracre, 2  o per bushel. 
Barley, little grown. 


Oats, 30 to 4o - - - 0 50 
Rye,’ 20 — 30 - - I 25 
Maize, 30 — 40 - - a i. @ 
Clover, 13 — 2 tons - - 25 to 30 dollars per ton, 


Wheat is sold by the bushel, which is considered to weigh 
60 pounds. The farmer cannot resort to any regular corn- 


exchange, but must carry his grain in bulk to market, or 


sell it to a neighbouring merchant or miller, which he can 
always readily do, at a market-price. ‘The country is gently 
undulated ; the soil, a clay, mixed with sand. 

The route which Mr. P. took was from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore and Washington, and thence to Pittsburg; at the 
latter place, he embarked on the Ohio and descended to Cin- 
cinnati; whence, on his return, he crossed Kentucky, entered 
the eastern states in Virginia, passed through Maryland and 
Lancaster county, proceeded to New York and Boston, and 
from the latter place made an excursion into Canada, whence 
he returned to New York, and took his passage to England 
in October. The time in which these travels were performed 
was about five months, from his landing to his departure. 
We shall notice some of his observations that appear most 
intitled to attention. 

On the road trom Baltimore to George-town, Mr. P. had 
an opportunity of seeing what is rather a rare occurrence 
in that part of America; viz. the visit of a swarm of locusts. 
It seems that these visits are periodical; for Carver, in his tra-- 
vels, says that they appear once in seven years, but Mr. P. 
was informed that they came in the greatest quantities once 
in seventeen years. Carver farther states that they do much 
injury: but in this remark, Mr. P. says, ‘ he greatly errs: we 
saw them several hundred miles, and never heard a complaint 
of their injuring the grasses or grain; certain trees are fa- 
vourites with them, on and around which they swarm, making 
a buzzing to be heard a great way off. I believe they deposit 
their eggs at the end of the branches, destroying about six 
inches of the extremity, which is all the mischief they do. 
Indeed I do not believe they eat at all! as I have examined 
trees and shrubs on which they hung very thick, and never 
saw any of the leaves perforated. If they eat, it must be very 
little indeed, as the myriads we saw were sufficient to strip 
the forests and fields of every green thing. They last about 
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six weeks, and then disappear.’ Mr. P. remarks that they 
are in size and es exactly like, if not the same’as, the 
English cock-chaffer. 

‘The description of the western parts of Pennsylvania, and 
of the country round Pittsburg, agrees in the main facts with 
that which was given by Mr. Birk ck: but, as his progress 
westward was along the Ohio, Mr. Palmer had little oppor- 
tunity of seeing the state of the country until he arrived at 
Cincinnati, which is situated 522 miles below Pittsburg, by the 
course of the river. Cincinnati is the wonder of the western 
world, and will probably be one of the largest cities in America 
at no distant period. ‘The general appearance of the town, we 
are told, is clean, handsome, and indeed elegant; forty years 
ago, it was the resort of Indians; and the whole surrounding — 
country was a wilderness, full of wild beasts and savages. 
‘The number of public buildings and dwellings is from 1300 
to 1400; of inhabitants, 8000, all whites: the laws of Ohio 
prohibiting slavery, and even the settlement of free negroes 
in the state, except in certain cases. About 400 houses are 
built of stone or brick, many of them three stories high, and 
in a modern style. The public edifices are of brick, and 
would ornament an European city. The price of Jand for 
building, or what the author calls zown-lots, is extremely dear 
in the principal streets; not less than 200 dollars per foot, 
measuring on the front-line: but how far the lots extend 
backwards.we are not told. Land near the town sells for 
200 dollars per acre. Numerous manufactures are established 
already, and in a thriving state; and very extensive commerce 
is carried on, by means. of river-navigation, with Pittsburg, 
New Orleans, and all the western states, and by waggons with 
the interior. The inhabitants, we are told, dress much in the 
English fashion: gentlemen, and many tradesmen, wearing 
superfine cloth coats; and the ladies dressing elegantly in 
muslins. 'The manners of the inhabitants are described as 
social and refined, without that jealousy of foreigners which 
sometimes appears among the interested and ignorant jn the 
eastern states. 

_ While the author staid at Cincinnati, he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the anniversary of American independence, 
which was celebrated on the 4th of July. At eleven o'clock, 
three companies of volunteers assembled, and, accompanied 
by many of the citizens, two and two, marched in procession 
to the Presbyterian church, the band playing Hail, Columbia ; 
‘Yankee Doodle, &c. The church was crowded; and numbers 
of well dressed females occupied the front seats. -The cere- 
mony commenced with an appropriate prayer and “oo 
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then.the declaration of independence, as made by the colonists, 
was read: after which an impressive national hymn was sung 
by the whole congregation, the chorus tepented at the end of 
each stanza being 


«¢ Fathers, sires, heroes brave, 
Who fought and bled for liberty ! 
The heavenly boon we swear to save 
While freedom has a votary.” 


When the enthusiasm excited by this hymn had subsided, 
an orator stept forth, having the national flag on one side, 
and a decorated cap of liberty on the other. - His manner 
and language were rhetorical; and he dwelt on the mild laws, 
the liberty, plenty, and comforts which, in common with their 
fellow-citizens, the inhabitants of Cincinnati experienced : 
observing what a ey sight it was to behold men of all. 
nations united as a band of brothers to rejoice, and praise . 
the Almighty for the free government and numerous blessing: 
which they happily enjoyed. After the church-service, the 
citizens, and any strangers who desired to join them, ad- 
journed to a good dinner, and the day was concluded with 
conviviality. A similar ceremony takes place on the same 
day in every town and village in the United States ; > the 
largest church in the place, of whatever religion may be its 
congregation, being used by permission for the occasion. — 
Mr. P. says that ‘ the climate of Cincinnati is healthy, if we 
may judge from the appearance of the inhabitants:’ but, 
according to Mr. Birkbeck, one part of the city is built too 
near the river, is liable to be overflowed, and is in consequence 
swampy and unhealthy. 

Two weekly newspapers are published, each of whicel sells 
about 1500 copies. The market-days are four in a week, 
and the markets are well supplied with all kinds of provisions. 
Theft is very rare: we boarded, says Mr. P., in the-heart of 
the town, and the doors were mostly open by night as well as 
by day. 

” The state of Ohio, according to the short account furnished 
by Mr. P., who made only a few excursions into it from Cin- 
cinnati, and according to the more full description of 
Mr. Birkbeck in his “ Notes,” appears to contain more 
attractions and means of comfort than any of the States 
west of the Alleghany mountains: but we mean to confine 
this remark to those who have not lost all relish for civilized 
life and social intercourse. ‘That part of the state of Ohio 
which is situated between the two Miamis, reaching. from 
Cincinnati northward to Lake Erie, is already populous; and 
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Mr. P. says that ‘it will soon’ be the best settled and’ most 


gag in the whole state. : 


Mr. Palmer gives a brief account of the state of Kentucky, 
through which he passed. In 1817, Lexington the capital 
contained 6000 inhabitants. Many of. the houses are goad: the 
stores and shops are numerous, and well supplied with domes- 
tic and foreign commodities: it includes several banks, (one, 
a. branch from the United States,) three Presbyterian churches, 
one Episcopalian, one Catholic, and one Methodistic. A new 
college is just erected, 150 feet by 50: but of its professors 
or students, or of the plan of the institution, Mr. P. gives no 
account. It has also a public academy, a Lancasterian 
school, and several other well regulated schools. In 1773, this 
city was but a hunter’s camp. ‘The land around is described 
as extremely fertile, and the scenery beautiful; and to those. 
emigrants who do not object to negro-slavery, Mr. P. recom- 
mends it as.an eligible country. Farms within five miles of 
the town can be purchased at 40 or 50 dollars per acre, with 
suitable houses and offices. The morals of the people, 
wherever negro-slavery is admitted, are more or less cor- 
rupted by it; and prostitution among the women of colour in 
Lexington is more general than in any other part of the western 
states. 

The latter part of this volume is occupied by extracts from 


. American publications, and statistical tables. 


The following statement of the salaries of the principal 
officers of the federal government we would recommend to 
be printed in large letters, and hung in the principal offices 
of every government in Europe: 











Dollars. 
President per annum 25,000 (5625].) 
Vice-President ditto 5,000 §=(4125].) 
Secretary of State ditto 5,000 
the Treasury ditto. 5,000 
War ditto 4,500 
the Navy ditto 49500 
Ministers Plenipotentiary ditto g,000 = (18221. Tos.) 
Member of Congress, per day, 8 


The interest, which any information respecting the United 
States derives from the present condition of Europe, has in- 
duced us to devote so large a portion of our review to these 
travels; and in a subsequent Number we shall have to report 
the contents of some other recent publications. Many thou- 
sand families have lately emigrated to the western world, 
and many more are looking to it as a place of refuge from 
the miseries of poverty. A smaller portion, dissatisfied — 
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the course of events in Europe, regard America as the land 
of liberty; and a few capitalists consider it.as the country in 
which their money can be employed with the greatest profit. 
The rulers of the old world are also viewing America with 
an anxious and jealous eye. Indeed, a nation advancing with 
unexampled strides to greatness and power, with scarcely any 
expence in the management of its government, and with none 
in support of a national church, — yet well governed, and 
religious, — is a picture which the ‘* legitimate” rulers and 
established hierarchies in Europe cannot contemplate with 
much complacency. “ The night of darkness is far spent, 
and the day is at hand.” It is no longer possible to hide from 
the people in the different countries of Europe, how well and 
how cheaply the Americans are governed, how few taxes the 
have to pay, and how amply they can support their families by 
their own labour. e trust that the dawnings of this light 
haye not been disregarded by the governors of the old world ; 
amd we hope they begin to perceive that the only way to 
satisfy their subiects, and keep them contentedly at home, is 
to improve their condition. ‘The hard earnings collected by 
the hand of labour must not ever be forcibly wrested from it, - 
by the tax-gatherer, to support foreign wars and foreign in- - 
terests, in which the people have no concern. If this practice 
be longer continued, in vain may the mighty potentates enter 
into an * holy alliance” to stifle the voice of discontent by 
their united efforts; a general feeling of indignation will 
burst forth, and prevent them from trampling on the rights 
and insulting the common sense of mankind. 





Art. VI. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto the Fourth. By 
Lord Byron. 8vo. pp.257. 4328. Boards. Murray. 1818. 


Art. VII. Historical Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of Childe 
Harold: containing Dissertations on the Ruins of Rome, and 
an Essay on Italian. Literature, by John Hobhouse, Esq. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A. and F.R.S.° Second 
Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. pp.576. 148. Boards. 
Murray. 1818. ) 


WE have at length to congratulate our readers on the com- 

pletion of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. On former 
occasions, we received great pleasure from rere | the 
noble wanderer through Spain, Greece, and Swisserland : 
he now closes his career in Italy; and this last canto is 
filled with animated descriptions of the scenery and the prin- 
cipal objects of curiosity in that beautiful and interesting 
country. Venice, Florence, and Rome are his chief resting- 
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places. The picture of Venice, with whjch the canto com- 
mences, is drawn in deep and sombre colours; and, though 
it is interspersed with gleams of antient pride and stateliness, 
with momentary. glances of the magnificence which once 
centered in that spot, the whole canvass breathes a melancholy 
grandeur. It expresses the lamentation of a wandering spirit 
over a city shorn of its honours, spoiled of its triumphs, 
bereft of its liberty, and even its antient pageant discon- 
tinued, but still in the midst of ruin and degradation over- 
hung with the canopy and the tattered yet glittering trophies 
of its better days. We must observe, however, that parts of 
the description are tinged with that obscurity, and that 
exaggeration, which are to be numbered among the great 
blemishes of Lord Byron’s poetry. Such obscurity, indeed, 
on such an occasion, may be less offensive, and perhaps less 
immediately perceptible, from the gloom. and the cloudy 
reverie into which the objects presented on every side na- 
turally hurry the imagination of the reader. The lines on 
Tasso and on his patron we cannot but consider as disgust- 
ing; and if the poet, who when in Swisserland seemed so 
fondly to associate his spirit with the ardent and enthusiastic 
soul of Rousseau, has in Italy by the sympathy of genius 
identified himself.with Tasso, we fear that his vehement and in- 
dignant invective against the sensuality and unfeeling pride of 
the Duke of Ferrara may have been written with an allusion, 
which it would be but little respectful or decorous in us to 
pursue. 

We are much better pleased with the noble author’s re- 
marks on Petrarch ; and with his description of Arqua, the 
little hamlet where that interesting compound of a lover, a 
poet, and a philosopher, passed the decline of his years in 

ceful retirement. The writer’s reverence for genius soon 
draws him on to that source of mighty spirits, Florence, the 
birth-place of Dante.and Machiayeili, and the cradle of ‘the 
starry Galileo;” and here it is not to be apprehended that a 
bard so zealous and so ardent should fail to give us a glowing 
description of the Venus de Medici. His remarks, indeed, 
breathe forth the soul of an enraptured enthusiast; and we 
-believe that no pious votary, when that goddess was deemed 
a real existence, and that statue was contemplated as an 
object of devoyt admiration, was ever filled with deeper 
sensations of her divine loveliness. Before he proceeds to 
Rome, the lake of Thrasymene attracts his notice; and we 
have. an awful description of that day of slaughter when 
Hannibal defeated the Romans, and both armies were insen- 
sible to the earthquake that shook the ground on which er 
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stood during the conflict, and occasioned not merely alarm 
but even destruction in the neighbouring district. € can- 


not forbear to extract the passage: 


‘ And such the storm of battle on this day, . 
And such the phrenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 
An earthquake reel’d unheededly away ! 
None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet, 
And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
-Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet ; 
Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet! 


¢ The earth to them was as a rolling bark 

Which bore them to eternity ; they saw 

The ocean round, but had no time to mark 

The motions of their vessel; Nature’s law, 

In them suspended, reck’d not of the awe 

Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 

Plunge in the clouds for refuge and withdraw - 

From their down-toppling nests; and bellowing herds 
Stumble o’er heaving plains, and man’s dread hath no words. * 


‘ Far other scene is Thrasimene now ; — 
Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain — 
Rent by no ravage save the gentle plough.’ 


The stanzas on Clitumnus, which peg anets | follow, are 
written with much delicacy: but we are scarcely soothed to 
entleness and composure, before we find ourselves carried on 


with a sort of frantic impetuosity by the following vila 
perhaps, but most earnest and vivid description of Velino, 
which in its close melts again into a tone of exquisite sweetness. 


‘ The soar of waters !—from the headlong height 
- Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice; 
The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 
The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
- Their Phiegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the-gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 
_ © And mounts in spray the skies and thence again ih 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which roun 
With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, | 
Is an eternal April to the ground, | 
Making it all ene emerald: — how profound. 
The gulf! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, . . 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 





* We need not remark on the faults of this. line, which every 


reader will find it sufficiently difficult to enunciate. 
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‘ To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new, world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 
‘i With many windings, through the vale : — Look back ! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, | 
Charming the eye with dread, — a matchless cataract, — 


‘ Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 
From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 
Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all round is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn : 
Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien.’ 


Lard Byron’s general remarks on the first appearance of fallen 
Rome, on the ‘ ‘Titanic skeleton’ lying spread out before him in 
uncouth and crumbling vastness, strike us as being remarkably 
laboured. ‘Thé stanzas (as in the preceding extract) are drawn 
into one another, the sentences are stretched out and dislocated, 
and thewhole composition is more deficient in interest and effect 
than any other part of the canto. In much of the descrip- 
tion, also, as in the stanza on the Palatine Hill, an accumu- 
lation of mere names of external objects is heaped together 
in chaos, following one another too rapidly to suggest any 
images; and the lines immediately succeeding that stanza 
convey an expression of sentiments so hurried and. contra- 
dictory, that nothing is left on the mind but a confusion of 
terms. In his delineation of the grand relics of antient art 
at Rome, the noble poet has been much happier; though 
even here much inequality is to be observed. ‘The stanzas on 
the Roman daughter, though at last strained to a lamentable 
degree of exaggeration, comment with real warmth on that 
beautiful spectacle of filial affection and devotedness; and 
the heart of that reader must be somewhat insensible, which 
does not for the moment glow with sentiments in unison with 
the following pathetic and proud exclamation : 





‘ No; he shall not expire 
While in those warm and lovely veins the fire 
Of health and lioly feeling can provide 
Great Nature’s Nile, whose deep stream rises higher 
Than Egypt's river : — from that gentle side 
Drink, drink and live, old man! Heaven’s realm holds no 
such tide.’ | 
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The sentiments suggested by the tomb of Cecilia Metella 
have but little peculiarity, and are too much dilated. We 
must remark, too, that we should feel great hesitation in ad- 
mitting that the poet has justly depicted the feelings indicated 
by the countenance and posture of the Dying Gladiator: - 
while, in speaking of the Apollo Belvidere, we think that 
he has in vain attempted to surpass what has before been 
written by others. Nothing, however, can exceed the truth 
of the short description of the Laocoon : 

‘ Or turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laocoon’s torture dignifying pain — 
A father’s love and mortal’s agony 
With an immortal’s patience blending : — Vain 
The struggle; vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon’s grasp, 
The old man’s clench; the long envenomed chain 
Rivets the living links, — the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp.’ 


Lord B. has most admirably described the different feelings 
impressed on the spectator by the simplicity of the Pantheon, 
and by the magnificence and grandeur of St. Peter’s in that 
vastness 


‘ Which grows, but grows to harmonize 
All musical in its immensities.’ 


These buildings, indeed, are themselves a grand illustration 
of the difference not only between classical and modern archi- 
tecture, but between the characters of antient and those of mo- 
dern religion in Europe. We refrain, however, from extract- - 
ing Lord Byron’s remarks on these. stupenduous structures, in 
order that we may have room for the beautiful description of 
Egeria, which we would not injure by any partial extract ; 
and which, on account of its length, we intentionally reserved 
for this late place in our report. In the original context, it 
is very happily introduced after an eulogy on Rienzi by a 
passing comparison of that extraordinary man with Numa. 


‘ Egeria! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast ; whate’er thou art 
Or wert, —a young Aurora of the air, 
The nympholepsy of some fond despair ; 
Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 
Who found a more than common: votary there 
Too much adoring; whatsoe’er thy birth, 
Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth. 


‘ The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water-drops; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded springs with years unwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
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Whose green, wild margin now no more erase 
Art’s works ; nor must the delicate waters sleep, 
Prisoned in marble, bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o’er, and round, fern, flowers, and ivy, creep, 


‘ Fantastically tangled ; the green hills 
Are clothed: with early blossoms, through the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass ; 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass ; 
The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue eyes, 
Kiss’d by the breath of heaven, seems coloured by its skies. 


* Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cover, 
Egeria ! thy all heavenly bosom beating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover ; 

The purple Midnight veil’d that mystic meeting 

With her most starry canopy, and seating 

Thyself by thine adorer, what befel ? 

This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
, _ Of an enamour’d goddess, and the cell 

Haunted by holy Love — the earliest oracle ! 

‘ And didst thou not, thy breast to his replying, 
Blend a celestial with a human heart ; 

_ And Love, which dies as it was born, in sighing, 
Share with immortal transports? could thine art 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The purity of heaven to earthly joys, - 

Expel the venom and not blunt the dart — 
The dull satiety which all destroys — 

And root from out the soul the deadly weed which cloys ?” 
After his meditations amid the ruins of Rome, Lord Byron 
has scarely prepared to lay aside his assumed character, and 
to-cast off his pilgrim-weeds, before he is reminded of the 
_ ‘calamity which his own country has sustained in the 

oss of the Princess Charlotte and her infant; on which occa- 
sion he indulges himself in’ some beautiful and pathetic re- 
marks on the disappointment of the nation’s hopes, and on 
the dejection and loneliness of the afflicted husband. ‘The 
poem closes with contemplations on the Ocean, written with 
a vehemence and grandeur of spirit which are not perhaps 
exceeded by any part of the work. We have not space to 
transcribe the whole, but we give the ensuing stanzas in proof 
of our opinion : att tlio 
‘ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 


By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 
I love 
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I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet can not all conceal. 
« Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — roll! 
‘Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin —his control 
Stops with the shore ; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown,’ — 


‘ Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 
Calm or convuls’d — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee: thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone.” 


We have intentionally passed over several passages in 
which Lord Byron has alluded to his own domestic circum- 
stances, and particularly a long and elaborate invocation to 
Nemesis. Although the figure of an affticted and almost dis- 
tracted being, moping in bis moody vein in the very centre 
of ruins and desolation, must in any case have its solemn im- 
pressiveness, the circumstances Of the present poet do not lead 
our imagination into the same train of reflections which ab- 
sorb the soul in contemplating Marius at Carthage. We 
have also, as far as we were able, avoided to extract any of 
those stanzas in which the sentiments expressed are so en- 
tirely in discord with the objects delineated, that we almost 
suspect the affectation of singularity to have been one mate- 
rial ingredient in the history of their composition. Lord 
Byron seems not to be aware that the popularity of his ear] 
poems was, in a greatdegree, owing to the strong contrast which 
they bore to the mawkish sentimentality and vapid whinings of 
a different race of verse-writers, with whom the public had been 
recently nauseated. The truth is, however, that the manly and. 
‘independent spirit which they breathed was so justly admired, . 
that much indulgence was shewn to his gloomy and con-. 
temptuous invectives against society, and aspersions on human 
nature; because they were supposed merely to indicate that 
disappointment which every generous mind for a while feels 
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when the fond day-dreams and romantic illusions of early youth 
are first dispersed ; and because they were regarded as the effu- 
sions of that ennuz which the follies and excesses of fashionable 
dissipation will always impress on a being who was born for 
better things. The author, however, unfortunately imagined 
that peculiarities, which, were tolerated for the excellences 
that seemed to accompany them, were in themselves the object 
of admiration, and that the public entertained a curiosity and 
a personal interest in the excentricities of..his character ; and 
he has since on many occasions, when the description of his 
real feelings was exhausted, appeared to find no difficulty in 
at once gratifying his amour propre and indulging his invention 
by exaggeration and extravagance. We are aware that this 
is a severe Impeachment of his good sense; and that to many 
persons who are initiated in his poetry it will sound as a very 
precarious vindication of his affections or of his judgment : — 
but on what other principle can we account for several of his 
fantastic sallies? What is there, for instance, in the appear- 
ance of the Roman Daughter to suggest any mention of 
Cain? Or must not that be a strangely perverted imagination, 
which, in reflecting on the Lake of Nemi, can be reminded 
by its beautiful form of a snake coiled up in itself; or can 
fancy that its still and placid surface recalls the insensibility 
of settled hate? The banished Duke, in “ As you Like it,” 
moralized with more humanity; and even the melancholy of 
Jaques, though picked up in travels and strangely compounded, 
was of very different stuff from this, which borders more on 
the sullenness and misanthropy of the prodigal lord of 
Athens. Even the mention of Petrarch and solitude hurries 
on this strange soliloquist to reflections as uncomfortable, and 
to objects as hideous, as any that could be presented to his 
imagination if he were watching over the death-bed agonies 
of Cardinal Beaufort. 

After having said thus much of the fourth canto, it may 
be expected from us to give our opinion on the general cha- 
racter of the pilgrimage of Childe Harold, now that it is 
complete. It is a descriptive poem, written in a sort of epic 
language: without story, progression of passions, or grada- 
tion of incidents. The same solitary person stalks about ; 
sometimes, in fits of sullen misanthropy, investing even the 
beautiful objects of nature with his perverted feelings ; some- 
times lulled by the charms of external nature into a momen- 
tary forgetfulness of the world of man, and won from the 
empire of his own morbid humours into a reverie on all that 
is lovely and fair. Of his style of moralizing, we think that 
his night-thoughts on contemplation and solitude, early in 
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the second canto, are sufficiently characteristic to be recognized 
as those of Lord Byron, and at the same time are written 
in his freest and happiest manner. His mere descriptions 
are composed with great truth, but occasionally with a mi- 
nuteness, with an indiscrintinate and mechanical exactness, 
which must impair their interest. How tiresome a description 
may be rendered by such exactness, any person who has 
looked into Crabbe’s productions will easily apprehend. — Of 
simple and pleasing reflection, interspersed amid views of 
scenery, nothing can be more interesting or lovely than a 
great part of the third canto, and that passage on Egeria 
which we have extracted from the fourth. Of grand and 
elevated sentiments, we have some specimens in the second 
canto ; asin the invocation of the spirit of antient Greece : — 
but the remark made on Collins may be applied, we think, 
with great justice to Lord Byron, that sublimity is rather the 
character of his inclination than of his genius. On many 
grand occasions, he exhibits a great restlessness and gasp- 
ing; a struggle, as it were, towards some higher range of 
thought, which often ends in a repetition of the same idea 
in different terms, or in mere bombast and tumour of phrase. 
Even in that noble passage near the close of the fourth canto, 
part of which we have extracted, his fancy seems to be prin- 
cipally impressed with the hugeness and the might of the 
ocean, as if it were some untameable and savage monster 
that played with human power as a bauble: rather than as 
an element which, from an immensity of years, has been roll- 
ing its fathomless billows in obedience to some supérior laws, 
and in harmony with the rest of the creation; and which, in 
its wildest buffetings, amid its loudest and most tempestuous 
uproar, still listens to some more than human voice whose 
sovereign influence wields its vastness and quells its fury. 

Of the style of composition in this poem, it may be re- 
marked that the general blemish is that it is too artificial. 
The account of the maid of Sarragoza in the first canto is 
as elaborate in structure as if it had been composed by one 
of those declaimers of antiquity, who for a triul of skill 
stationed every word in antithesis, and had all the clauses 
in a period balanced against each other with critical ex- 
actness. So again the reflections on a, skull, which occur in 
another part of the same canto, are decked out in such laced 
and stately language, that we can scarcely recognize our fa- 
vourite Hamlet’s church-yard meditations in their strange 
disguise. Much more ease and simplicity, however, prevail in 
the third than in any of the other cantos: though the instances 
of extravagance of diction, such as ‘their dust is immor 
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tality,’ and the ‘desert’ of Italy ‘surpasses other realms in 
fertility,’ are innumerable. The author’s attempts at a hu- 
mourous turn, whether in his own notes, where it is more 
frequently introduced, or in his poetry, are not very successful : 
while his antiquarians crying out ‘ Eureka,’ and his ‘ crown 
hight foolscap,’ with many such phrases, may excite a smile, 
but surely not of approbation. 

_ In many respects, Lord Byron may be considered as hold- 
ing the same station in our national poetry which Gibbon. has 
obtained in our prose. Their style is net according to old 
Eoglish directness of phrase, than which in our opinion 
nothing better can be substituted. With regard also to 
labour and research, little as such qualities might be expecied 
from the spirited air of both these authors, we must remark 
that Gibbon is known to have been indefatigable; and we 
cannot help thinking that Lord Byron, in his closet, and in 
moments not much observed by others, indulges in a minute- 
ness of investigation and of scrutiny which is not always 
bestowed by votaries of the muses. Few authors can be 
named whose trains of thought can be more directly traced 
to various sources than these two, and still fewer who have 
so entirely appropriated what they have borrowed: for the 
native force of genius has enabled them to impart the air of 
novelty and originality to the entire body of their compo- 
sitions. The result of long elaboration, and of a tedious 
fermentation of the intellect, is by both of them thrown 
forth in one mass of vivid conception, somewhat wrenched 
indeed by such Sibylline but imbued with the fire of 
a master-spirit. Both, in their usual march and on the most 
ordinary occasions, support a certain degree of stateliness ; 
and in their boldest elevations neither of them is entirely 
destitute of artifice and turgidity. 

_. Mr. Hobhouse’s ‘ Illustrations’ now call for our attention. 
—JIt was the good fortune of Pope to have a commentator 
who was as much superior to himself in genius as he was in- 
ferior in plain practical sense: who could give a Pindaric 
turn to his humblest lines, discover a condensation of thought 
which the author had never suspected, and translate mere 
words of transition into pregnant hints and suggestions 
fraught with wisdom. Warburton threw about him, wherever 
he went, the atmosphere of poetry, and impressed on every 
thing that he touched the mark of his own elevated and sub- 
dime genius. He was disdainful of all borrowed learning, and 
disregarded even to a faulty excess the humble helps which 
ohilolo may sometimes supply to criticism. It is the fate 


of Lord Byron, however, to be accompanied by one neo 
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dilute and reduce his poetry to the humblest prose; who can 
resolve his most ambitious epithets and his boldest combin- 
ations; who can run back the chain of his thoughts, and bring 
every thing to its elementary principles, to the first crude and 


embryo forms. Mr. Hobhouse has caught every opportunity 


of shewing the knowlege which he could collect from diction- 
aries, lexicons, &c.: he has seized and mangled Lord Byron’s 
common-place book; and he has poured forth on the reader 
a deluge of hints, which in the slumber of the scrutoire, and 
as materials for thought, might be serviceable to the author, 
and were entirely unobjectionable: but these envelopes and 
crudities should not have been pushed forth into the world ; 
and of all names that could be devised, this chaos should not 
have been termed ¢ Illustrations.’ As a specimen of Mr. Hob- 
house’s dictionary-hunting, we would refer the reader, who 
may have curiosity enough for the task, to his remarks on 
lightning, appended to the fourth canto, which occupy three 
or four pages; and his observations on Julius Ceesar will at 
once supply a notion of the novelty of his conceptions. 
To give an idea of the information in arts and antiquities 
that may be gained from his notes, as well as of the elegance 
of his style, we copy a short passage relative to the statue of 
Pompey : 


‘ The projected division of the Spada Pompey has already been 
recorded by the historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Mr. Gibbon found it in the memorials of Flaminius 
Vacca, and it may be added to his mention of it that Po 
Julius Ill. gave the contending owners five hundred crowns for 
the statue ; and presented it to Cardinal Capo di Ferro, who had 
prevented the judgment of Solomon from being executed upoa 
the image. In a more civilized age this statue was exposed te 
an actual operation: for the French who acted the Brutus of 
Voltaire in the Coliseum, resolved that their Cesar should fall at 
the base of that Pompey, which was supposed to have been 
sprinkled with the blood of the original dictator. The nine-foot 
hero was therefore removed to the Arena of the amphitheatre, 
and to facilitate its transport suffered the temporary amputation 
of its right arm. The republican tragedians had to plead that 
the arm was a restoration: but their accusers do not believe that 
the integrity of the statue would have protected it. The love of 
finding every coincidence has discovered the true Cesarean ichor 
in a stain near the right knee; but colder criticism has rejected 
not only the blood but the portrait, and assigned the globe of 
power rather to the first-of the emperors than to the last of the 
republican masters of Rome. Winkelmann is loth to allow an 
heroic statue of a Roman citizen, but the Grimani Agrippa, a 
cotemporary almost, is heroic; and naked’ Roman figures were 
only very rare, not absolutely forbidden.. The face anon 
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much better with the “ hominem integrum et castum et gravem,” 
than with any of the busts of Augustus, and is too stern for 
him who was beautiful, says Suetonius, at all periods of his life. 
The pretended likeness to Alexander the Great cannot be dis- 
cerned, but the traits resemble the medal of Pompey. The 
objectionable ghtis may not have been an ill applied flattery to 
him who found Asia Minor the boundary, and left it the centre 
of the Roman empire. It seems that Winkelmann has made a 
mistake in thinking that no proof of the identity of this statue, 
with that which received the bloody sacrifice, can be derived from 
the spot where it was discovered. Flaminius Vacca says sotto 
wna cantina, and this cantina is known to have been in the Vicolo 
de’ Leutari near the Cancellaria, a position corresponding exactly 
to that of the Janus before the basilica of Pompey’s theatre, to 
which Augustus transferred the statue after the curia was either 
burnt, or taken down. Part of the Pompeian shade, the portico, 
existed in the beginning of the fifteenth century, and the atrium 
was still called Sairum. So says Blondus. At all events, so 
imposing is the stern majesty of the statue, and so memorable is 
the story, that the play of the imagination leaves no room for 
the exercise of the judgment, and the fiction, if a fiction it is, 
operates on the spectator with an effect not less powerful than 
truth.’ * 


We know not any work written in the time of James the 
First that betrayed a style of more ludicrous affectation. 
Mr. Hobhouse seems to have endeavoured to exemplify in his 
own prose his character of Parini’s poetry; where, by a slight 
mistake respecting the nature of Parini’s excellence, as well as 
the import of an injunction. of Horace, he says that Parini 
followed the rule of Horace which inculcates the sacrifice of 
every thought, however noble, that is found incapable. of 
embellishment ; and that he renounced the adoption of those 
beauties which vulgar readers are apt to cail natural, but 
which in fact are obvious and common-place. — The degree 
of valuable instruction which may be derived from Mr. Fob- 
house’s discretion and good sense in political matters may 
perhaps be conjectured from the following remarks: 


‘ We have heard too much of the turbulence of the Roman 
democracy and of the Augustan virtues. No civil tranquillity 
can compensate for that perpetual submission, not to laws but 

ersons, which must be required from the subjects of the most 
imited monarchy. The citizens of the worst regulated republi¢e 
must feel a pride and may indulge a hope superior to all the 
blessings of domestic peace, and of what is called established 
order, another word for durable servitude. The struggles for 





* This note occurs at the end of the fourth canto of Childe Harold: 
but Lord Byron, in his dedication of the work to Mr. Hobhouse, 
says that he has been indebted for, the notes to that gentleman. 
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supreme though temporary power amongst those of an equal con- 
dition, give birth to all the nobler energies of the mind, and find 
space for their unbounded exertion, Under a monarchy, how- 
ever well attempered, the chief motive for action must be alto- 
gether wanting, or feebly felt, or cautiously encouraged. Duties 
purely ministerial, honours derived from an individual, may be 
meritoriously performed, may be gracefully worn: but, as an 
object of ambition, they are infinitely below the independent 
controul of ‘our fellow-citizens, and perhaps scarcely furnish a 
compensation for entire repose. The natural love of distinction 
on any terms may push us into public life; but it palsies our 
efforts, it mortifies our success, perpetually to feel that in such 
a career, although a failure is disgraceful, a victory is inglorious ; 


‘¢ Vincere inglorium — attert sordidum.” 


These are the sentiments of Agricola and the words of Tacitus, 
and bespeak the real value of the subordinate dignity, which is 
ali that can be obtained under a Domitian or under a Trajan, 
under the worst or under the best of princes.’ 


Although Mr. Hobhouse imagines that all the worth of 
individuals in the antient republics consisted in their mere 
contests for ascendancy, yet in another place he enters into 
an elaborate eulogy of Cicero; as if, with such notions, he 
could have a due conception of the merits of that wise and 
conciliatory statesman. Perhaps, too, some friend of the 
writer may suggest to him that even latter days have witnessed 


‘such a being as Lord Somers/ who assisted in the establish- 


ment of a regular constitution, and contributed his ordinary 
services under a limited monarchy, without feeling his 
‘ efforts palsied’ or his ‘ success mortified’ by any of those 
considerations which seem to weigh down Mr. Hobhouse’s 
sensibility. 

The Essay on Italian Literature, announced in the title- 
page, dwindles into an essay on the present literature of 
Italy *, and a general character of the lives and writings of 
Cesarotti, Parini, Alfieri, Pindemonti, Monti, and Foscolo. 
These notices are a tissue of table-talk-anecdote and guid-nunc 
information; and even here, to shew the compiler’s con- 
fusion, the only novel anecdotes of Alfieri are inserted in’ a 
separate part of the book in a note on ‘ Alfieri’s bones,’ 
though he has given a distinct memoir on that singular per- 
sonage. ‘The account of Parini is the most interesting, and 
the most complete; and the best criticism in the book, whe- 
ther it be a translation or an abstract of some Italian review, 





* An edition of this work (as we apprehend) is advertized 
under the altered title of “« An Essay on the present State of 
Literature in Italy, &c. &c. with [llustrations of Childe Harold.” 
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or supplied by an abler hand, is the following censure of 
Foscolo : | 

‘ Those who have criticised Foscolo’s discourse on the origin 
and the duties of literature, have found all the beauties and all 
the defects of this author more strongly displayed in the discourse 
than in any other of his prose works. A strict propriety in the 
words, a severe grammatical exactness, and a scrupulous rejec- 
tion of every thing not absolutely inherent in the genius of the 
language — these meritorious characteristics are apparent in every 
page: but on the other hand, the same composition is remarkable 
for an unusual method of connecting the phrases; for the 
perilous boldness of the metaphors; for the over-nice discri- 
mination of the expressions, and the use of them in the primitive 
Tuscan sense in contradistinction to their modern acceptation ; 
for a certain confusion of imagery with argument, a continual 
struggle between the natural impetuosity and the affected calm of 
the writer; for a union of objects very different in themselves, 
which are distinguished by a variety of colouring that dazzles and 
confounds the eye; and, lastly, for the crowd of ideas which 
together with the rapidity of expression overwhelm and fatigue 
the attention.’ | . 

Of the other matter, the letters of ‘Tasso contain nothing 
of interest: but then, for the benefit of the curious, ‘ a 
fac-simile of his hand-writing’ is also given. The letters written 
by. Rienzi are, indeed, very singular performances. — We 
forbear to say any thing on the hints about fate and fortune, 
and the sneers about the harmony of the world, because we 
imagine that any such intimations of scepticism are as in- 
noxious as the foregoing preference. of republicanism. 





Art. VIII. A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, M.P. from Henry 
Brougham, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. upon the Abuse of Charities. 
Svo. pp.67. 23.6d. Longman and Co. 1818. 


Art. IX. Appendix to Mr. Brougham’s Letter: containing. Mi- 
nutes of Evidence taken before the Education Committee. 
8vo. pp. 104. 38. Longman and Co. 


Art. X. A Letter tothe Right Hon. Sir William Scott, &c. &c. M. P. 
Sor the University of Oxford, in answer to Mr. Brougham’s Letter 
to Sir Samuel Romilly, upon the-Abuse of Charities, and Mi- 
nisterial Patronage in the Appointments under the late Act. 
. To which is added, An Appendix: containing an Abstract of 
thé principal Acts of Parliament relating to Charities, and like- _ 
wise the late Act, 58 Geo. III., by which the Commission is 
appointed and empowered. 8vo. pp.76. 3s. Hatchard. 


SINE the commencement of the present month, the public 
feeling has been severely tried by a most afflicting event, 


the death of the eminent man to whom the first of the above 
, 8 letters 
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letters is addressed. The general sympathy excited by his 
affliction under the loss of a beloved wife, and the universal 
gloom occasioned by his decease, produced by that suffering, 
are strong indications of the manner in which the yorld ap- 
preciated his character, whether as a statesman, as a lawyer, 
or asa man. In the senate, and at the bar, the energetic 
force of his great talents had made an impression which will 
never be cteliened from the minds of his cotemporaries, and 
has left a record which will survive when they shall be no 
more. As’ an advocate, Sir Samuel Romilly, though un- 
assisted (except for a peculiarly short interval) by any advan- 
es of office, rose to an eminence that had not been reached 
by any of his predecessors, however recommended by their 
dignity or their attainments. In the senate, he exhibited an 
almost solitary contradiction to the extraordinary fact that 
forensic abilities are not calculated for parliamentary display. 
Whenever he rose, he commanded the attention of the House; 
and, notwithstanding the overwhelming nature of his profes- 
sional avocations, his speeches always seemed to proceed from 
one who was familiarly conversant with the subject before 
him, and who had devoted himself to the study of its various 
points and bearings. Unshackled by the chicanery of the 
courts, his views and ideas on all political subjects were most 
liberal and extensive. During the comparatively short périod 
of his parliamentary career, his active endeavours to cleanse 
the bankrupt-laws from some of their impurities ; — his elo- 
quent and pathetic appeals in favour of the enslaved Africans ; 
— his wise exertions towards the improvement of the criminal 
jurisprudence of the empire ;— and particularly his benevo- 
lent and ardent efforts to abolish the infliction of death except 
in extreme cases, and thus in fact to diminish crime, by ren- 
dering its punishment more certain, though less severe ; — 
will intitle him to a prominent place in the page of history, 
and will justify his countrymen in conferring on him the 
enviable titles of Patriot and Philanthropist. Asa man, alas! 
how deeply will he be lamented! The uniform integrity of 
his life, the high principles of his character, the suavity of his 
disposition, and the mild and becoming dignity of his deport- 
ment, threw about him a charm which universally engaged 
the esteem, while it enforced the respect, of those with whom 
he was less intimately connected. The sensations of those 
who were more closely united to him, whether by relationship 
or friendship, we cannot attempt to describe: but we can, 
and do most sincerely, sympathize with them in their present 
distress, and we would not willingly trespass on their sorrows. 
We speak now as public men; and we cannot but feel that, 
in 
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in the afflicting and eventful circumstances which preceded 
and accompanied the close of his brilliant career, — though 
they awfully remind us of the weakness of human powers, 
and the vanity of human glory, —there is an additional 
cause for lamentation on the loss of such a man; a more 
affecting and more interesting ground for our regard to his 
memory. . We knew the subject of these remarks ; — we have 
watched him through much of his public life; —we need 
not add how deeply we lament his death; —nor need we 
apologize for this short and inadequate testimony to his extra- 
ordinary merits. 

To this great man Mr. Brougham addressed his letter on 
the Abuse of Charities; and the subject will doubtless .ac- 
quire an additional attraction, and we hope receive a more 
extensive ‘investigation, from the knowlege of the union of 
two such distinguished individuals in so interesting and bene- 
volent an undertaking. That the inquiry is of infinite im- 
portance few, we presume, will deny ; — although the epithet 
of ‘* pity-mad” has been contemptuously applied to the advo- 
cates of this and other philanthropic measures, by some who 
are either bigoted against any sort of improvement if it: looks 
like innovation, or who are interested to screen themselves 
from, censure, which is sometimes accomplished by. treating 
their opponents with ridicule. The term, however, is not 
very judiciously used with reference to persons who. are 
endeavouring to benefit their fellow-creatures, nor is it ex- 
elusively applicable to the present times; since, unluckily for 
those who have selected it, former periods of our history 
shew that our ancestors were not backward in their endea- 
vours towards the same objects: a fact which is rendered 
apparent by the noble foundations that yet remain as splendid 
monuments of their charitable exertions, and by the shadowy 
ruins of others which exist as so many disgraceful memorials 
of the avarice or apathy of their successors. In one view, 
indeed, the epithet ‘* pity-mad” may perhaps be properly 
applied; and yet we trust that even there they may be 
mistaken: but, when a school-room at Croydon, which Arch- 
bishop Whitgift devised for the gratuitous instruction of the 
poor, is now used as a seminary where the inhabitants give 
them education at their own expence, the pious contributors 
may perhaps be considered as obnoxious to the term, viewing 
as they do the end to which their labours may be brought. 
May the benevolence, which is not restrained by the cor- 
ruptions that surround it, meet with its due reward ! 

The abuses, by which some of the charitable institutions of 
our fore-fathers have been rendered nugatory, are of very great 
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extent; and it seems as if scarcely a considerable town could 
be named in the empire, from which a case of malversation 
of charitable funds might not be produced. In the investi- 
gation into the state of education among the poor, which 
during the last two years has been pursued before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, so many instances of mis-conduct 
appeared, that by their recommendation a bill was introduced 
into parliament for the purpose of appointing a commission, 
‘as the most effectual and economical mode of bringing to 
light the still more numerous cases of abuse which every one 
suspected to exist.’ Mr. Brougham, as chairman of the 
Committee, had the management of this legislative measure, 
during its progress through the House of Commons; and in 
consequence of the mutilations which it received there, and 
nore particularly in the House.of Lords, — by which, as he 
contends, his bill is reduced to a mere nullity, —-he has 
chosen this public method of justifying his own intentions, 
and of protesting against the law as it now stands. That 
those persons, whose interference he thus calls in question, 
consider his arguments as of some weight, we may wud e from 
the reply to them which has as, in a letter to Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, which bears evident marks of proceeding from 
certain authority. The writer of this last letter is evidently 
a lawyer, and, if report speaks truly, one of the Commissioners 
appointed under the new Act, He would have done better, 
in our opinion, if he had refrained from the personalities 
which he has so freely levelled against his antagonist. 

The first point on which the two letter-writers are at issue 
is comparatively trifling. While Sir William Scott’s corre- 
spondent observes that ‘ such an impression was created upon 
the benevoience and generosity of the House,’ by the details 
of abuses in the reports, * that no bill of such extensive ap- 
plication ever passed with so little deliberation,’ it is curious 
that Mr. Brougham has stated the contrary fact; making it 
a principal ground of complaint that, notwithstanding the 
laborious investigation of the various provisions of the bill 
both in the lower house and among the ministers during its 
discussion there, the complete alteration of its principle, and 
paralization of its powers, were reserved for the House of 
Lords. The circumstances which he details, and which are 
not contradicted, corroborate his assertion. 


‘ Skilful professional men assisted me in preparing the bill; it 
underwent a minute discussion above stairs; it was then com- 
municated to his Majesty’s ministers and to the law officers of 
the Crown; and, as there was reason to apprehend that the 
principal opposition to it would be made in the Lords, it was 
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submitted to the highest legal authority in that House, as well 
as to the Secretary of State for the home department, to whose 
province, I was informed, the subject in an especial manner ap- 
pertained. About ten weeks elapsed from its introduction to the 
— of the act; the whole time being occupied in discussing 
ts provisions, and in altering almost every part of them again and 
again. I believe it was printed not fewer than six times.’ 


' We shall not follow these disputants through the several 
stages of their discussions. Our readers, without many argu- 
ments to lead them, will be able to judge whether more 
good is likely to be effected from the investigation of eight 
commissioners appointed by parliament or by the ministers : — 
whether the limitation of the number which should constitute a 
quorum to wo, which would thus enable four boards to carry 
on the inquiry at the same time, or the extension of it to 
three, which would reduce the number of boards to two, 
leaving two commissioners wholly unemployed, is calculated to - 
be more beneficial ; — whether the personal and local mvesti- 
gation, which formed a part of the original plan, or the pro- 
ceeding by written interrogatories, which is understood to be 
substituted in the new one, will cause the most satisfactory 
results ;—- whether the abrogation of the power of the com- 
missioners to compel parties to give evidence, and produce 
documents, was a wise alteration ;— whether this restriction 
from a te generally into the state of éducation, or into 
the abuses of any charities but those only which are con- 
nected with the education of the poor, was consistent with 
the ministerial professions of economy, which would have been 
more satisfactorily proved by allowing the same expence and 
trouble to serve for all these purposes; — and lastly, whether 
it was wise, ) 


‘¢ seeing what we have seen, seeing what we see,” 
5 b ] 


to exempt: charities having special visitors, governors, or 
overseers, from the inquiries of the commissioners. 

The temper in which the discussion is conducted by the 
author of the reply may be seen in a short extract. 


‘ Indeed, those who had observed the proceedings of the more 
active members of the Committee, with cautious attention, could 
not altogether silence some suggestions which arose in their minds, 
that their spirit and proceedings were not altogether favourable 
to the existing establishments of the country, and particularly to 
the Church of England. They thought they saw something of 
that dissenting leaven, which under the name and pretext of liberal 
principles, was for relaxing that union of church and state, which 
those educated in ancient opinions consider to be a part of the con- 
stitution of the country as much as parliament and the crown - 
: 1ey 
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They could not forget; that the leading gentleman in this com- 
mittee had very eminently distinguished himself as the advocate of 
this liberalism, and was the avowed and eloquent patron of that sys- 
tem of education, which, under the name of Lancasterian, is directly 
opposed to that of Dr. Bell and the Church of England. It was 
strongly impressed upon their minds, that the honourable gentle- 
man was one of a school and fraternity, which in passing from the 
condition of scholars to that of masters to their southern neigh- 
bours, was superseding all ancient doctrines and practices by new 
modes and maxims ; reducing all useful yr zien to the compass 
of political economy and the elements of the human mind, and 
expelling all the ancient masters, for Hume, Adam Smith, and 
Dugald Stewart.’ 


All this is truly disgusting, and is “ any thing but to the 
purpose.” How those who are disinterestedly exerting them- 
selves to secure to the poor the benefits which were intended 
for them, and to restore the funds of the reverend and pious. 
founders to their original channel, can be suspected of think- 
ing or acting unfavourably towards the Church of England, 
is to us a paradox which we must leave to this writer to solve. 
Clearness, indeed, does not seem to be his forte: since, 
his arguments to justify the ministerial appointment of the 
commissioners would, when carried to their extent, convict 
them of permitting an encroachment of the eg  e of 
the crown in allowing the bill to pass in any shape. If the par- 
liament had power to appoint a commission, surely their nomin- 
ation of the commissioners could not be unconstitutional. 

As our purpose, however, is little more than to excite the 
public attention to the subject, we shall not enter into a mi- 
nute discussion, but merely lay before our readers an abstract 
of the facts in the leading cases which are introduced in this 
correspondence, and the evidence of which is contained in the 
Appendix to Mr. B.’s Letter. 

Reading School-Charities. — In this town are several chari- 
ties: 1. A Grammar-school, founded by: Henry VII. for edu- 
cating the boys of the inhabitants. 2. A Blue-coat school, 
founded about 1657, under the will of Mr. Richard Aldworth, 
who left 4oool. to purchase lands; which till 1811 (a period 
of more than 150 years) let for only 196]. per annum, but 
which are now indeed raised to 400l. The money is allotted 
to the payment of a schoolmaster, for clothing, educating, 
and maintaining 20 poor boys, teaching 30 poor boys as day- 
scholars, and apprenticing two boys of 16 years of age. 
3. Archbishop Laud’s gift of lands, let from 1640 to 1808 at 
2001. per annum, the rents of which are now raised to 6351. 
4. Sir Thomas-Rich’s charity (1666) consists of a gift of 
1oool, to purchase lands, _ rent of whieh (110 acres) ~ 
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1810 was only 54I., but is now 260]. Its object is to main-~ 
tain six poor boys in Mr. Aldworth’s school: but it appears 
that this and all the other charities of the borough (except 
that of Archbishop Laud) are in debt to the corporation. 
s- Malthus’s charity is a rent-charge of g1l., now 1gil. per 
annum, arising out of Blewberry, for the education of 11 
boys, but there are only seven on the charity at present. 
6. West’s charity was originally 1200]. orphan-stock, vested 
in the Clothworker’s company in London, on trust to pur- 


‘chase lands, which has never been done. It is intended to 


‘educate and maintain six poor boys. 7. Hall’s school, 1696, 
where a house is kept for the schoolmaster, to maintain and 


‘teach three poor boys. The revenue is about 95].— The 


town possesses some other charities of less importance; and 


‘the principal charge against the former managers of Ald- 


worth’s charity, in- not properly letting the lands, appears to 
be remedied by the present trustees in the improved rents 
which they have procured. 

St. Bees School. — 'This is situated at a short distance from 
Whitehaven, in Cumberland ; and its governors are, as such, 
Jords:of the manors of St. Bees, Sandwath, and Kirkby 
Beacock, which belong to the school. It does not appear at 


“what time the school was founded; and a want of distinctness 


prevails as to the boundaries, and even the precise names, of 
its manors. The evidence shews, however, that by a grant 
of James I. seventy tenements were given to the school; all 
‘of which were leased in 1608 for the term of 1000 years ;— 
and in a note by Mr. Brougham it is’stated that the whole 
-of their rent amounts to rool., though their value is now above 
‘80ool. a year. That this representation is nearly correct, we 
find from the evidence which is given as to the lease of one 
of these tenements, an estate called Seacoate, containing about 
-30 acres, which is let for 15s. per annum: but these leases 
-were granted in the reign of the royal endower, and probably 
at the time of the endowment; and therefore it does nat seem 
‘to us-that they can come under the designation of abuses of 
the school-funds. It farther appears, however, that in the 
year 1742, a lease was granted by the then governors to Sir 
James Lowther, one of their body, of all the coals belonging 
to the school-manors, for a term of 867 years, (in order to 
-expire with the surface-leases,) at the rent of 3]. 10s. a year. 
On this topig much special pleading is used in the Letter to 
Sir William ‘Scott ; and why such pains are taken we cannot 
well conceive. No discredit can attach to the present Lord 


Lonsdale with regard to this lease, whatever may be said of 
his ancestor. Why, then, should not this learned writer allow 
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the matter to stand on its own merits? The very doubts that 
exist concerning it shew that it is a case fit for investigation ; 
and as such only it is adduced, and but shortly adduced, in 
Mr. Brougham’s Letter. (P. 17.) Whatever were the motives 
that induced Sir James Lowther to obtain this lease, and 
whether or not he derived during his life any benefit from it 
by working any mine, it is apparent that it is now generally 
understood to be a very valuable lease; and that, though no 
pits are sunken within the manor, yet two pits which are on 
its borders, and which belong to Lord Lonsdale, are worked 
under it by virtue of this lease, as far as one of the seventy 
tenements, called Byersteads, which is at least a quarter of a 
mile within the boundary. It is true that Dr. Satterthwaite 
expresses ignorance of this circumstance: but he says also 
that he is entirely unacquamted with mining; and it cannot 
be overlooked that he enjoys a living in the gift of the noble 
lessee. All doubts on such a subject should be cleared up, 
The lease is, beyond dispute, invalid, as being granted to a 
trustee. If it be of no value, why should not his Lordship 
surrender it? If it be as valuable as report states it, why 
should he enjoy that which his ancestor illegally obtained ? 
That some mystery is attached to this lease, and that the sub- 
ject is unpleasant to the parties concerned, must be surmised 
from the treatment experienced by the Rev. William Wilson, 
the late master of the school; whose only offence seems to. 
have been a natural anxiety to inquire into the rights. of the 
school, and a becoming manliness in preventing documents 
under his charge from being improperly removed... It is 
worthy of notice, also, that the documents were not pro- 
duced before the Committee, though application for them was 
made on the 23d of May. It is true that Lord Lonsdale said 
that the presence of three governors was necessary to open 
the chest, and that he was ready to attend with his key for 
that purpose: but it is observable that this answer did not 
reach the Committee till within a few days of the dissolution 
of the parliament; and that his Lordship did not stand on. 
this formality when the chest was previously searched for the: 
lease. ) 
Pocklington School in Yorkshire. — This is an endowment 
of a grammar-school and five scholarships by Dr. John Dow- 
man, in the reign of Henry VIII., and is subject to the visi-. - 
tation of St. eats College, Cambridge, which appoints the 

‘master; and he appoints the usher of the school: which two 
form a corporation of themselves, and have the sole manage- 
ment of the revenue. This income now amounts to about 
Sool, or gool. a year, and is ar ated increasing from the suc- 
3 cess. 
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cess of the master in some Chancery suits instituted by him. 
The school is free, and not confined to residents at’ Pockling- 
ton, which contains about 2000 inhabitants: yet, on a visitation 
made in October 1817, the two visiting fellows found only one 
scholar there; the school being in a dilapidated state, and used 
as a lumber-room, or a carpenter’s working room. Thenum- 
ber of scholars is now increased to eight; and it seems pro- 
bable, from the interference of the reverend Master of St. 
John’s, that it will be restored to its pristine state of pros- 
perity. 

Mere Charity, Lincolnshire ;—an endowment founded by one 
Michael Robell, or Roffell, for six poor men, and a warden 
to read to them as a residentiary. ‘The date of the found- 
ation is not mentioned; nor does the estate include any alms- 
house or hospital. The property consists of about 650 acres, 
and is let by the warden, (who performs'no duty whatever, and 
does not know the brethren,) on a reserved rent of 32l., 
241. of which are divided among the six poor men; and the 
remainder goes to the warden, who likewise receives for his 
own benefit the fine on the renewals of the lease, the amount 
of which is not stated. The superior tenant underlets the 
land at only ros. 6d. per acre. 

Hospital of Spital, Lincolnshire. —This was endowed in the 
year 1339, and is nearly the same in its nature as the Mere- 
charity. Several estates belong to it, one of which alone 
produces Goo]. per annum. Out of the whole, only the 
sum of 5]. 4s. is paid to each of five poor persons. 

It is truly stated that both of the last-mentioned charities 
are merely ecclesiastical property, in the nature of all other 
church-preferment in the presentation of their right reverend 
patron, the Bishop of Lincoln; and an assertion is thence 
drawn that they do not comprehend any abuse of charitable 
funds. This is, however, by no means clear. It is certain 
that, for a long period, they and many other such endow- 
ments have been considered in that light: but does it follow 
that such was the intention of their founders? They differ 
also from other ecclesiastical preferment in one material point ; 
viz. that they have no parochial or other duties appertaining 
tothem. Is it probable, then, that the founders meant to 
endow clergymen with valuable estates, and to demand no 
equivalent in return ? 

Yeovil Charities, Somersetshire. — This town has four cha- 
rities; the church-charity, the two alms-houses, and the 
school: all of which are stated to be richly endowed, and 
grossly abused. The school-estates produce 7oo]. a year; 
yet in 1802 it had no pupils; in 1813 seven or eight: but 
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now about thirty. No account is given of the application of 
the surplus funds. — The estates belonging to one of the alms- 
houses produce nearly sool, per annum, and till lately only 
three or four persons were supported in them, The other 
alms-house contains only four old women; and they receive so 
small a stipend that they are obliged to have farther relief 


from the parish, though the revenue attached to the endow- 


ment is 6421. per annum. 

The Appendix contains some evidence relative to the 
Croydon, Wellingborough, and Huntingdon charities; into 
the particulars of which we have not at present room to 
enter. It appears, however, that the estates of the last are 
applied in a considerable degree ta promote the influence of 
the proprietor of the henala in the election of its members. 
One instance also occurs, in the Appendix, of all record of a 
charity being entirely lost. 

Nearly the whole of the cases above cited are exempted 
from the operation of the new act, under one or another 
pretext : — they have either special visitors, or are not strictly. 


devoted to the education of the poor: —yet will any one. 


assert that they are not proper objects of notice? — The 
writer of the letter to Sir William Scott may say that they 
‘are only left to the ordinary law:’ but we have too lon 
seen the inefficiency of the course of ordinary law; and the 
improbability that individuals will risk their money and - 
employ their time in endeavouring to procure a doubtful and 
dilatory remedy. — The following evidence, given by three 
gentlemen who interested rosie, in the Yeovil charities, 
will shew the benefits resulting from such proceedings: . 


‘ [To Mr. Watts.] Did you go into Chancery soon after the 
year 1802 ?— We instituted proceedings there in 1804. 

‘ How long were you in Chancery? — Weare not out yet 3. we 
have paid twelve or thirteen hundred pounds, and only received about 
3001. from the town. 

‘ Have you found that court afford you relief? — Oh! it has 
rummed me. 

‘ Have you found the expences heavy ?— Oh, good God, I 
have wished myself out of the world a thousand times since I have 
got into it ; it has entirely ruined me !-I hada nice business, which 
brought mein four or five hundred a year, which it has ruined; 
and I have now a wife and family. 

‘ [To Mr. Welmingion.| Have you suffered any thing in this 
court ?— My heart is almost broken; indeed my nerves are so 
shook by the losses I have sustained by this proceeding, that I 
scarcely know what I am speaking of, and I have a wife and cight 
children ; it is the most grievous thing to me I have ever known; If 


was a churchwarden only two years. . | 
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¢ [To Mr. Collins.] What have you found the Court of Chan- 
cery to be? — It has cost me about 5ool., and I am afraid I do not 
know the worst of it yet ; I suppose the other party will bring in a 
bill against us.’ ° | 

Notwithstanding the curtailed powers of the Commissioners 
under the new Act, we are not without hopes that much good 
may be done. At all events, the spirit of inquiry is raised ; 
and, for a time at least, the objects of the various charitable 
institutions in the kingdom will obtain a more equitable 
distribution of the fands appropriated to their education or 
their support. 

Some other publications on this subject will call for our 
future notice. 





Agt. XI. Familiar Lectures on Moral Philosophy. By John 
Prior Estlin, LL.D., &c. 2,Vols. 8vo. 18s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1818. 


T is impossible, we think, to bestow on this useful and pleas- 
ing work the®attention which it deserves without a con- 
viction that the character presented to us of its author, in a 
brief but interesting memoir prefixed to the first volume, is not 
merely the dictate of affectionate partiality. To thesepersons 
who have enjoyed no other means of judging than those whieh 
are afforded by his writings, Dr. Estlin must certainly appear 
to have been an elegant scholar, a successful teacher of reli- 
gion and virtue, and a most amiable and excellent man. His 
discourse on the nature and causes of Atheism well deserves 
the commendation bestowed on it by the anonymous author 
of the memoir; as containing profound disquisition adorned 
with all the charms of classic writing, and remarkable not less 
for candour and impartiality than for the extensive reading 
and accurate erudition which it displays. His later work, 
also, on the doctrine of Universal Restitution, whatever may 
be thought by many either of the doctrine itself or of the. 
reasoning by which the author endeavours to support it, 
‘ust be admitted to afford abundant proof of a pious and 
benevolent heart. Asa public teacher of religion, he seems 
to have been ready, whenever it appeared to be his duty, to 
maintain and defend his peculiar views of Christian doctrine: 
but in general he was ‘ more desirous of drawing the atten- 
tion of his hearers to points on which all are agreed than to 
those on which a difference of opinion subsists. The good- 
ness of God and the great practical duties of Christianity 
were his favourite themes. To those of a different persuasion 
he always shewed the utmost candour; the fervour of his 
religious 
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religious feelings never led him to bigotry, nor his liberality 
to scepticism.’ (Memoir, p. xxx.) 

The volumes now before us consist of a series of lectures 
addressed originally to the author’s family and pupils; in 
which he states it to have been ‘ his only view to lay before 
them the plainest principles of moral science and of natural 
theology, and whatever is of the — practical utility, 
without any regard to the. source from which it is derived.’ 
Accordingly, the attentive reader will not fail to perceive 
that very free use has been made of the works of former 
writers, particularly Hutcheson and Paley ; although in most 
cases the author may well be said to have rendered the 
argument his own by the warm strain of piety and affection- 
ate earnestness which pervades the whole, and which cannot 
be borrowed, but must proceed from his own devout and 
worthy spirit. A few introductory lectures are devoted to a 
general view of the faculties of the human mind, and of the 
fundamental inquiries respecting the nature and definition of 
virtue, with the foundation of moral obligation. After what 
we have already observed of the charm 
this writer, our readers probably will not be surprized to find 
that we do not consider these theoretical discussions as consti- 
tuting the most valuable part of the work: they are in fact 
chiefly derived from Hutcheson and Reid; and therefore they 
appear to us to be defective in representing those feelings and 
affections of the mind as original instincts, which a more 
accurate and careful analysis would shew to be the result of 
education and experience. By confining their attention too 
much to the character and influence of these affections, as 
they present themselves in their matured state, those eminent 
philosophers seem to have been prevented from examining 
their origin and history, and from successfully tracing the 
steps of that process by- which they are gradually formed, 
strengthened, and improved. 

In conformity with these views, Dr. Estlin includes a 
variety of feelings and principles under the general deno- 
mination of senses; which he defines to be ‘ those powers 
whereby certain perceptions or ideas are raised in the mind 
upon the bare presenting to it of certain objects, inde- 
pendently of the will.’ These, we are told, are the powers 
of our nature, which are first in their operation, and the 
inlets of all our knowlege; after which, if the language of 
this system had been new to us, we might have been sur- 
prized to hear of the senses of beauty, sublimity, and novelty. 
We do not propose to enter at length into a discussion of 
this subject. It might, indeed, prove to be little “ 
than 
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than a dispute about words; since it may perhaps be shewn 
that the language used by these writers really means nothing 
more than that various ideas and feelings arise in the course 
of our education, from the mechanical operation of the 
several circumstances in which we are placed acting on the 
original constitution of the human mind. If this be the 
case, the only fault that we can allege against them is that 
they have used certain familiar terms in a new and unusual 
sense; by these means rendering their reasonings obscure, 
and perhaps occasionally misleading both themselves and their 
readers. Of this result, we think, an example occurs in the 
ensuing passage : 


‘ What any sense immediately relishes is desired for itself ulti- 
mately; but when by the use of our reason we find that many 
things which of themselves give no pleasure to any sense, are yet 
the necessary means of obtaining what is immediately pleasant 
and desirable, such things are naturally pursued, not on their own 
account, but as means adapted to certain ends. When they are 
pursued as ends, the rule of morality is violated. Of this class are 
extensive influencey@ society, riches and power, which though they 
are originally pursued as means, in consequence of habit and the 
want of proper consideration, are often pursued not as means but 
as ends, and thus become the source of great misery instead of 
happiness.’ (P. 25.) 


It is very true that, when these objects are pursued as ends, 
the rule of morality is violated, but not for the reason here as- 
signed. It is not because riches and power are in the first 
instance considered merely as the means of obtaining other 
things, that it is wrong to pursue them for their own sake; 
for this is the case with many objects which ought to be pur- 
sued asends. No one canattend to the origin and progress 
of the benevolent affections without perceiving that they are 
universally the result of that principle in the human constitu- 
tion, by which the pleasurable emotions originally excited by 
certain objects are gradually transferred to any thing that is 
instrumental in attaining them, and are at length so inti- 
mately connected with it as to be excited by it immediately, 
without reference to the original cause. In the case to which 
we have just adverted, it is desirable that this transference 
should be rendered as complete and perfect as it can be, 
because this is necessary in order most effectually to promote 
the general happiness: while, in the cases introduced by the 
author, it is necessary to check and if possible to prevent it 
altogether, for the opposite reason, namely, that such pur- 
suits are thus rendered the sources of great misery both to 


the agent and to society. . 
Dr. Estlin 
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Dr. Estlin adopts, as the most easy and natural division of 
human duties, that which is taken from the objects towards 
which they have a reference, according as they relate to our- 
selves, to our fellow-creatures, or to our Maker; or, as he 
expresses it, into personal, social, and divine morality. Every 
man owes it to himself to acquire and enjoy the greatest attain- 
able sum of good, and to suffer the least evil, consisten 
with the duties which he owes to other beings. The first ob-. 
ject, therefore, of the inquirer into the nature of personal 
morality, seems to be to ascertain the standard by which we 
are to determine the comparative amount of the different 
enjoyments or evils incident to human nature. Accordingly, 
Dr. E. assumes that the value of any pleasure is in propor- 
tion to its dignity, intenseness, duration, being compatible with 
other pleasures, being adapted to all times and places, and 
being undeprivable. We shall not at present stop to examine 
whether any intelligible definition can be given of the first 
of these characters of the chief good, that will not resolve it 
into a combination of the others; — it is enough to observe 
that the standard thus obtained is judi¢iously applied, in 
several following lectures, to the most usual or important 
pursuits of mankind: such as bodily accomplishments, ex- 
ternal advantages, intellectual endowments, the acquisition 
of knowlege, and the cultivation of moral good, or the excel- 
lent dispositions and affections of the heart. To the results 
of this analysis we have, in general, nothing to object; and 
the comparative values of different objects of human pursuit, 
as deduced from it, are stated in a judicious and forcible 
manner. : 

Some passages from the lecture on the value of intellectual 


endowments may furnish a fair specimen of the author’s style 
of practical illustration : 


‘ In the estimation of the generality of mankind, it is to be 
feared that intellectual accomplishments sustain a higher rank 
than even the moral qualities of the heart, as they are of a 
more brilliant nature, and make a greater external appearance. 
In the estimation however of impartial reason, in the sight of 
Almighty God, and as means of happiness, they are only of 
secondary importance. But, considered in themselves, as next in 
worth to moral goods; as closely connected with them, and as 
increasing their sphere of exertion and utility, they are certainly 
truly estimable, and can scarcely be cultivated with too much as- 
siduity. The intellectual powers of our nature are attended with 
this singular advantage. They render our happiness and misery 
in a great measure independent on temporary circumstances and 
sensations ; they multiply, as it were, our existence, and make us 
capable of being affected by objects remote in place and distant 
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in time. By the exercise of those powers of understanding with 
which he is endued, man is enabled to look beyond himself, and 
to be interested in whatever happens to others around him. By 
the assistance of the same faculties he can take a retrospective. 
view of his own conduct, and derive a fund of entertainment from 
the recollection of scenes and events that have been long since 

ast. Nay, in the faithful mirror of history, he can bring before 

im the most oan aae events which have taken place in all past 
ages of the world. In imagination he can look forward into dis- 
tant futurity, and derive pleasure or pain from the apprehension 
of future good or evil.. True greatness or elevation of mind con- 
sists in acting as much as possible upon this enlarged scale, in 
taking into our plan remote and distant events ; and in regulating 
our conduct, not merely by present feelings, or rather by feelings 
which relate to present objects, but by a regard to the greatest 
sum of happiness, and of the longest duration. The best of human 
beings are most influenced by the remembrance of what is past and 
the expectation of what is future. In some minds these intellec- 
tual pleasures and pains'wholly overpower all temporary sensations. 
In all they constitute no inconsiderable share of their happiness and 
misery.’ — 

‘ An extensive prospect of human life, and of the revolutions 
of human affairs as exhibited in the faithful pages of history, will 
greatly conduce to give a certain elevation of mind, and.a noble 
contempt of those little competitions about wealth and power 
which disturb and divide the bulk of mankind, and will promote a. 
calm acquiescence under those ills which are the common lot of 
humanity. Add to all this that a just knowledge of human nature, 
and of all those circumstances on which the business and fortunes 
_of men depend, will prevent our thinking too highly or too meanly 
of our fellow-creatures; give no small scope to the exercises of 
friendship, kindness, and good will; and at the same time brace 
the mind with a proper caution and distrust, (those nerves of 
prudence,) and give a greater steadiness and consistency to the 
character. Therefore by cultivating our intellectual abilities we 
shall best promote and secure our own true interest, and be qua- 
lified for acting our part in society with more honour to ourselves 
and advantage to mankind. Consequently to improve them to the 
utmost of our power is our duty; they are talents committed to 
our care by the Almighty Head of society, and we are account- 

able to him for the use of them. But let it ever be remembered 
that, how engaging soever the Muses and the Graces may be, they. 
are chiefly valuable as they are the handmaids to usher in and to 
set off the Moral Virtues; from which service, if they are ever 
divorced, they become retainers to the meaner passions, panders 
to vice, and convert men, if we may use the expression, into a 
refined sort of savages.’ (Pp. 107—114.) 


In treating of the nature of social morality, the author 
arranges the various duties which man owes to his fellow- 
creatures in an interesting and pleasing manner, according to 


the order in which an individual is gradually introduced, - 
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he advances in life, into the various relations from which 

these duties arise. In pursuance of this principle of arrange- 

* ment, he treats in the first place of the duties of children to 
their parents; devoting several succeeding lectures to a revi€w 
of the different relations of domestic life, before he notices 
any of the duties which arise out of our connection with more 
extensive communities. We are not disposed, at present, 
to enter into a discussion of the merits of this arrangement: 
but to us it appears not calculated to introduce what may, be 
called a philosophical view of the subject, though sufficiently 
well suited to the author’s professed purpose of familiar and 
practical illustration. In this point of view, several of these 
lectures have very considerable merit; though the attentive 

‘reader will easily perceive that they possess but slight claims 
to originality. It is obvious, too, that these domestic duties 
are treated with a fullness of detail which we should consider 
as disproportionate in a more regular and_ philosophical 
treatise, but of which in the present instance we feel no dis- 
position to complain, because they are evidently most suited 
to the writer’s taste and genius, and because the more ex- 
tended discussion of them was likely to be peculiarly interest- 
ing and useful to young persons; to whom these lectures 
were originally addressed, and for whose use it is reasonable 
to presume that the publication is chiefly intended. In the 
lecture on marriage, Dr. E. adverts to a consideration which 
is too often disregarded; and which, notwithstanding its 
importance, has been almost universally overlooked by mo- 
ralists. A similarity of opinion on. religious subjects, he 
thinks, at least as far as it is necessary to enable the parties 
to unite in the same public and private religious observances, 
and above all in this most important department of the edu- 
cation of their children, ought always to be a sine gud non 
in forming this most intimate of all connections. To be 
tenacious on this point is no mark of bigotry, any more than 
to be indifferent to it is a proof of liberality. *‘ Innumerable 
are the evils, both to the parties themselves and to their chil- 
dren, of a dissonance of opinion respecting religious matters. 
Bigotry, or religious indifference, the interruption of domestic 
peace and harmony, the want of that sympathy which alone 
can cement the purest and sublimest affection, and the neglect 
of the most important part of the education of children, are 
among the certain consequences of a marriage where this 
prevails.’ 

The first two lectures in Vol. II., in which the inquiry into 
the nature of social morality is continued, are devoted to a 
rapid, and somewhat slight and unsatisfactory, sketch of the 
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nature of rights, of laws, and of government, particularly the 
British constitution; of which, though the author does not 
enter into a detailed account, he speaks in those terms of 
affectionate attachment that become an enlightened lover of 
liberty and of his country. This branch of the subject is 
concluded by an able, and in some parts eloquent, examina- 
tion of the principal questions connected with the observance 
of truth; with respect to which, Dr. Estlin is far from admit- 
ting the incautious licence that is recommended, or at least 
not reprobated, by some otherwise judicious ethical writers. 
This is one of the singular cases in which the opinions: of 
philosophical. moralists are often less rigid than the. ordinary 
practice of mankind. Extreme cases may doubtless be 
imagined, and may sometimes occur, in which it shall be 
difficult to strike the balance between the general importance 
of a 2 adherence to the rule, and the particular advan; 
tage of an occasional deviation from it: yet we conceive that 
no person, who was habitually influenced by a desire to do 
what appeared to be right, ever violated truth without a 
degree of repugnance and hesitation which would be likely 
to defeat the immediate object; and which might reasonably 
lead him to doubt whether this object, as far as it was really 
eligible, might not be secured without so painful a sacrifice 
of the ordinary rule of morality. Some of these extreme 
cases are very ably examined in the excellent article on 
Moral Philosophy in Dr. Rees’s Cyclopzedia, in which the 
ingenious author enforces the universal obligation of veracity 
by arguments that, if they do not fully convince us, we would 
not willingly undertake to refute. ‘ If,’ says Dr. Estlin in 
conclusion, ‘ we are unwilling to contribute our part towards 
dissolving the bonds of society; if we wish to avoid endless 
perplexities and difficulties, and to have our passage through 
life smooth and easy; if we dread the contempt of our own 
hearts, of our fellow-creatures, and of Almighty God, and 
that future punishment which he has denounced in his word 

ainst the worst of crimes, let us avoid every species of 
falsehood; and upon all occasions, whatever consequences we 
may think we foresee, adhere inflexibly to truth. This is 
the plainest, the easiest, the happiest of all directions. ‘This 
is the certain way to live beloved, to die lamented, and when 
we are removed from this scene of action to have our memory 
blessed.’ (P. 67.) 

At the conclusion of the whole work, the author appro- 

iates three lectures (perhaps somewhat out of their proper 
place) to the kindred subject of Sincerity ; under which de- 
nomination he treats at some length, and in a peculiarly oer 
anc 
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and impressive manner, on the nature and advantages of in- 
tegrity and simplicity of character in general. After having 


remarked on some practices which appear to him to be | 


affectations and counterfeits of true sincerity, — such -as an 
eager and overheated zeal respecting things of an indifferent 
nature, an unseasonable and unauthorized proneness to re- 
prove others for their faults, and that indiscreet and impru- 
dent openness which leads a person indiscriminately and 
without reserve to speak all that he thinks, — he proceeds to 
explain and recommend the virtue of genuine sincerity, with 
reference to ourselves, to others, and to our Maker. 


‘ Sincerity stands recommended to us by its native worth and 
intrinsic excellence. The path of sincerity, before the heart is 
corrupted, is a natural and easy path. Convinced I am that if we 
follow the natural dictates of our own minds, as well as consult 
our ease and tranquillity in life, we shall in all respects be honest 
and sincere. Virtue and righteousness are straight and evident 
paths, so that persons of the meanest capacity with an upright 
intention cannot err therein. On the contrary, the ways of in- 
justice and deceit are infinitely various and uncertain, full of in- 
tricate mazes and many obscure and perplexed windings. What- 
ever may be thought, it has been proved by all who have made the 


trial, that to play. the hypocrite successfully is not an easy, but a. 


very difficult task. How manyhave we known, who, after having laid 
such schemes to impose upon mankind as in their judgment have 
afforded the fairest prospect of success, have by one single act of 
imprudence or forgetfulness discovered the imposture, and in con- 
sequence hereof have been exposed to the world in their true 
colours! There is something in the countenance, something in 
the tone and language, which to persons of penetration will dis- 
cover the real man. I believe the world forms a more accurate 
judgment of men’s characters in agin at least of the imper- 
fections of them, than they themselves are apt to imagine.’ Upon 
this account, common prudence and a regard to self-interest 
alone would naturally lead us to be honest and sincere. Integrity 
is a plain and easy road, and though perhaps it is not always the 
shortest, it is nevertheless in general the surest way to peace, 
comfort, and happiness in this world; in the same manner as he 
who keeps constantly forward in an open and straight path is in 
less danger of inlétaking his way, than he who climbs over rocks 
and precipices in hopes of arriving sooner at his journey’s end. 


(P. 387.) 

The greater part of the second volume is occupied by what 
the author calls divine morality; under which division he 
presents us, in the first place, with a general account of the 
views which reason and revelation authorize us to take of the 
divine nature and attributes. This portion is in the main well 
and judiciously executed: but much of it is chiefly — 
rom 
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from Hartley, Paley, and other eminent writers, to whom Dr. 
Estlin is not slow in acknowleging his obligations. It is a 
branch of the subject in which he evidently takes the greatest 
delight; and on which he often displays a warmth of manner, 
an affectionate earnestness of application, er what the French 
call onction, to which we are not much accustomed from the 
merely ethical chair. Love to God he considers as the first 
principle of religion ; to which, indeed, every thing else that 
is amiable and excellent in the character of a rational and 
moral being may be referred. The love of God, if it be ge- 
nuine, will excite a desire to resemble him, and a constant 
imitation of all his imitable perfections; it will be attended 
by an earnest desire to obtain his favour, which can only be 
done by a faithful obedience to his laws; it will produce in 
us a stated endeavour to acquaint ourselves with him, by con- 
templating his perfections, and by maintaining a regular com- 
munion with him; and it will manifest itself in a cheerful 
resignation to all the appointments of his wise and righteous 
providence. 


_ © The sum of the whole is this; that the love of God and the 
love and practice of virtue are the same thing. To love God is to 
desire with all our hearts to please Him; and we shall please Him 
if we use our utmost endeavour to obey his laws. Wherever this 
obedience is not found, men may talk what they please of an ardent 
love for the Supreme Being; they love themselves or the world 
much better. They may boast of zeal, even to fury in his service, 
it is nothing at all but se/f-delusion, or a wicked attempt to deceive 
others. To love God is to love goodness, for God is goodness. 
If therefore to love goodness and to practise wickedness is a con- 
tradiction; for the same reason, for one who is habitually wicked 
to pretend to love God is a contradiction also. As he only who 
doeth righteousness is righteous, so he only who doeth what is 
pleasing to God is possessed of true love for him.’ (P. 284.) 


The style of this work is in general correct and perspicuous, 
though we observe occasional verbal inaccuracies, which, if it 
could have received the author’s final corrections, would in all 
probability have been removed. Altogether, we have great 
pleasure in recording our approbation both of the design and 
the execution. Some of the metaphysical doctrines in the in- 
troduction appear to us to be unsound, or at least superficial : 
but the practical details are every where worthy of the en- 
lightened Christian philosopher. 
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POETRY. 


Art.12. The Gentleman: A Satire, written during the Years 
1812, 1813, 1814, and 1815. 8vo. pp. 100. 4s. sewed. 
Baldwin and Co. 1818. 

Considering the number of years which the present poem, 
in part at least, has employed in its composition, we cannot help 
thinking that the author might have compressed its general dil- 
fuseness and strengthened its occasional feebleness, during so long 
a period. He has had much more time than Tillotson wanted to 
make his sermon shorter. Let us, however, be satisfied with what 
we can get; and, altogether pleased, as we must be, by the ap- 
pearance of any thing like classical composition in this equally 
barbarous and self-conceited age of poetry, let us not be too fas- 
tidious in scanning the merits of ‘ The Gentleman.’ 

The author takes an extensive view of the prevailing follies of 
the day, whether shewn in our serious engagements or in our 
pursuits of pleasure. He remarks on that excess, that trans- 
gression of the bounds of nature, and, in course, of good sense, 
which characterizes the English mind at present. . He praises ‘ the 
Gentleman,’ when occupied in a dignified manner by the cares 
of agriculture, but deprecates his immersion in manure. He 
does not survey the sporting propensities of the rich and young 
with the eye of a Cynic: but he laments to see a senator turned 
into a gamekeeper, and cannot entirely reconcile the groom and 
‘the Gentleman.’ He advocates, in a word, all the practical 
rules of moderation; which, if duly observed, would shed comfort 
over society, and lend a moral dignity to mankind. 

His remarks on poetry are so completely in unison with-those 
which we conceive a gentleman ought to make, and are so justly 
intolerant of all violence or sensuality of sentiment, as well as of all 
barbarisms in expression, that we cannot too strongly applaud 
this portion of the design of his work; though we may wish that 
it had been conveyed in still more polished and pointed language, 
and in a still more masterly flow of verse. We quote a passage 
from the last-mentioned part of the subject : 


‘ Sweet gentle art, to every good allied, 
My latest worship, and my earliest pride : 
Who, far surpassing pleasure’s loose pretence, 
Gav’st me a nobler and a better sense ; 
Fling’st myriad-treasures to my pausing eye, 
Scorn’d by the crowd, or past unheeded by; . 
To Nature’s shrine hast led my pensive feet, 
Deck’d my lone cot, and graced my green retreat. 
Oh! Poesy, my solace and my praise, 
How art thou fall’n in these degenerate days ! 

Rev. Nov. 1818. Y What 
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What barbarous swarms the fruits of fancy waste, 
What new irruptions whelm the fields of taste ! 
From north, from south, from west, from fabled east. 
Ambiguous composites of man and beast ; 

A crude, a monstrous and mis-shapen crew, 

As Trans-Atlantic draftsmen ever drew ; 

Forms that would make e’en Vishnu’s votaries smile, 
And fill with wild affright the dogs of Nile: 

Shame to the age, when they who write to please, 
Must fill their fulsome page with things like these ! 
Must leave the sacred paths of classic lore, 

Rude and barbarian regions to explore ; 

Scorn the pure models of the Attic school, 

For listless licence, and for low, misrule ; 

Neglect the Medicean line of prnte: 

For square proportions and a Tartar face ; 

Make heroes, demigods, and gods give way 

To things of naught, or men of, coarser clay ; 
Brachmins, and faquirs, bandits, and bashaws, 
Pagods, and puppets, monks, Moriscoes, Squaws : 
Demons of air, and ministers of fire, 

“¢ Gorgons and hydras and chimeras dire :” 

Shame to the age, when he who writes to please 
Must fill his tawdry page with things like these ! 
Whilst loftier lyres are all in silence hung, 

And many a glorious theme remains unsung ; 
Whilst still distinct each high poetic name 

Shines, greatly guiding, on the roll of fame, 

And sense and truth and nature are the same !’ 


The lines that follow oblige us to regret the want of care in 
an author who censures others for carelessness. No doubt, it may 
with much justice be observed that he who writes in the oddest 
and m@west manner, provided that he has but genius to defend the 
excentricities of his taste, will be most sure te succeed among 
our contemporaries : but we dislike to see the passage, in which 
this opinion is well. supported, commence with such a line as 


‘ Indeed, indeed, my friend, I’m sad, I'm sick 
To find the art of song a tumbling trick ; 
He best succeeds who most conceit can show, 
Flauntingly high, or resolutely low ; 
With sudden revolution, dexterous vault, 
Suspended pause, or enigmatic halt: 
’Tis fair to tempt, with titubating feet, 
The shadowy lines where sense and nonsense meet ; 
To veer a mid-day meaning round about, ; 
Where the whole pleasure lies in fmding out ; 
T’ invert, involve, entangle, and imply, 
‘Til doubt and darkness close the aching eye ; 
’Tis sweet to make us wonder till we dose, * ~ 
Why verse should seem so very much like’ prose: : 
ri ™ 
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I’m sore perplex’d, when megrim misses melt 
O’er wild emotions, which were never felt ; 
The artist thus who cannot nature draw, 
Paints things of marvel which we never saw; 
Who cannot work the Muse’s genuine ore, 
Must rake in rubbish and old saws explore ; 
Who cannot speak the language of the Nine, 
Must on some quaint exploded style refine! | 
Who finds too hard Apollo’s chaste decree, 
Calls riot rule, and licence liberty ; 

Thus blank obscurity conceals defect, 

And pert vagaries cover loose neglect : 

O for another Pope to roll along 

The hallow’d vengeance of satiric song; 

The master-scourge of censure to display, 
And lash the rhyming follies of the day ; 

Bid Genius its appropriate paths pursue, 
And all his own Augustan times renew ; 
With morbid taste eternal war to wage, 

And yield one poet to redeem the age! 

Yes ’tis an age, which smothers in their birth 
The fires of genius and of generous ‘worth ; 
Whilst folly and ambition rule the town, . 
Apollo roams again a rural clown: 

Thou too, my friend, go scare the tuneful Nine, 
A frantic votary at the sister shrine ; 

Play thou some new poetic fast and loose, 

Or chant the golden legend of the goose ; 
Wound reason, taste, and fancy, as you may ; 
The truant mischief will but have its day.’ 


,. Arepeated perusal of these lines rendgrs us disposed rather to 

increase than to diminish our estimate of their merit, They 
are indeed so much the best part of the book, that, if the,author 
has an opportunity in a second edition, we would strenuously urge 
on him the necessity of revising the rest of his poem, lest it should 
occur to some malicious imagination that a passage so superior 
must have emanated from another mind. , 

The notes are not the least valuable part of this publication. 
They contain not only a very interesting and instructive account 
of the author’s experience in cultivating, en gentilhomme, a farm 
of his own, but also matters more generally attractive to the 
readers of poems: including a powerful critique on the respective 
merits of our most popular modern writers. . ‘To such readers, we 
recommend a careful attention to the following septence : 

‘ There are many young men, as well as young women, who will 
prefer the Roderic of Mr. Southey to the Paradise Lost of Milton ; 
the Fazio of Mr.Milman to the Othello of Shakespeare ; the Rimini 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt, to the Orlando of Ariosto% and the Corsair 
of Lord Byron to the Lliad of Homer. At some future period of 
More matured judgment, they will probably feel ashamed of the 
decisions of ‘their earlier years: the confirmed bad taste of a riper 
age is I fear generally incorrigible.’ 

Y2 Art. 
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Art.13. The Arctic Expeditions. A Poem. By Miss Porden. 
8vo. 2s.6d. Murray. 18:8. 


The time was when such a title as ‘ The Arctic Expeditions’ 
would have appeared equally poetical with the Newmarket and 
Norwich Expeditions, or any other allusion to the double-bodied 
coaches which ran in that region: but we are grown scientific in 
our second childhood of poetry; and we write, good Heaven, how 
we write! about every thing, and nothing ! — Miss Porden has been 
already crowned with our critical ivy. Variegated, perhaps, the 
leaves of that chaplet may have been, with some streaks of disap- 
probation: but still we hope that it circles the lady’s brow with a 
green bandeau of applause. Rescued from those extraordinary 
chemical divinities, in whose unintelligible combats of acid and 
alkali we were lately involved by this fair votary of the Muses, we 
really set sail with a sort of fresh wind for the Pole: but whether 
we should get there, we always considered to be as doubtful as 
the result of the expedition will now warrant us to pronounce it. 


‘ Sail, sail, adventurous barks! go fearless forth, 
Storm on his glacier-seat the misty North, 
Give to mankind the inhospitable zone, 
And Britain’s trident plant in seas unknown, 
Go! sure, wherever Science fills the mind 
Or grief for man long sever’d from his kind, 
That anxious nations watch the changing gales, 
And prayers and blessings swell your flagging sails. 


‘ No Muse of all that hymn’d Saturnian Jove 

On Pindus’ top, or in Hzmonia’s grove, 

Must prompt the strain; Thou! beacon of their way, 
Star of the Pole! inspire the arduous lay. 

And thou, unseen Directress! — Power unknown! 
Shrined darkling on thine adamantine throne, 
‘Who lov’st, like Virtue, still to shrink from view 
And bless a world, yet shun the glory due; 
While yet they seek thee o’er a trackless main, 
Guide of their course! befriend their poet’s strain.’ 


We could not think that the Pole would listen to this invocation. 


At seemed to us to be out of all compass either of good poetry or 


good sense. That the lines are inharmonious, any ear must discover ; 
and that it is nonsense to solicit a magnetic inspiration [es it 
be that of animal magnetism) any mind must understand. 

We select one of the best passages in this little sketch; which 
Miss Porden might have dropped into the sea from the deck of 
the Isabella, where it was suggested, without any loss to posterity : 


¢ Four times the sun his hundred courses ran, 
Another circle of the years began, 7 
Since one fair land— Yes! though the seas were frore, 
Green were the pastures of its summer shore ; 
Its hardy natives loved with keen delight 

‘Their one long day, and yet their longer night : 
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But from the hour when on the ice-bound coast, — 
In vain their prelate sought his people lost, 

Each winter piled increasing glaciers round, 

And man, in terror, shunn’d the guarded ground. 


‘ Oh! did its sons beneath the withering gale, 
Behold each year their scantier herbage fail, 
The South still wont with light and joy to bring 
The friendly fleets, the short yet fruitful Spring, 
Changed to their keenest blast — Oh! has their sight 
Been strained o’er growing realms of dreary white, 
While each clear ice-berg, floating o’er the main, 
Seemed a white sail, and wakened hope again ; 
Till fancied outcasts, both of Heaven and man, 
E’en to their hearts the piercing coldness ran ; 
O’er blasted fields they roll’d their stiffening eyes, 
And sunk the victims of th’ unpitying skies.’ 


Miss Porden concludes her pamphlet with a reference to the 
Aurora Borealis. — We cannot think that her own lustre has 
greatly increased that of the northern phenomenon in question ; 
and we would advise her muse to measure her way back through 
Davis’s Straits as quickly as possible, to a more southern region. 


Art. 14. Psyche: or, the Soul, a Poem, in Seven Cantos. By 
John Brown, Esq. 12mo. pp. 244. 7s. Boards. Souter. 
1818. 

‘ Psyche, or the Soul,’ is a heavy little attempt to be witty. 
The author evidently possesses considerable news-paper-knowlege, 
is read in the minor metaphysics of Encyclopedias, and talks of 
things 





‘« More fruitful of terrestrial good, 
Than all that Verulam unfolds, 
Or Newton’s pregnant volume holds, 
The gay persuasiveness of South, 
The vehemence of Johnson’s mouth, 
Blair’s noiseless tenor — the sharp stroke 
From Tillotson, that sudden broke, — 
Swift’s sneer — the theologic sun 
Which burnt so fierce in Warburton ; 
These potentates at once combin’d, 
Have less perform’d for humankind.” 
‘* Bless’d truth,” quoth Tom, “ Beyond all price! 
That sweeps from earth each sort of vice, 
Which knows no difference between 
Lucretia and a modern quean }. 
But puts precisely on a level 
The Dean of Bangor and the devil!” ” 


That this is no very * high bred” author, the foregoing passage 
must clearly demonstrate: but that he has some fun about him, 
many scraps of his work might prove. We are contented with 
the following short specimen : 


Y 3 * Your 
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« Your work complete, away you hurry 
To Longman, Richardson, or Murray : 
One tells you with a look of iron, 
He only publishes for Byron ; 
Another, with a stupid shrug, 
That poetry is quite a drug.’ 
It is curious to observe how much paper has been wasted in the 
crude effusions of this Cockney-poet. 


¢ On Sundays, to relax and soften 

‘The rigours ‘of the week, I often 

Set off with Jane, from Pentonville, 
For Hampstead, or for Highgate Hill : 
She at my side, and I at her’s, 

We take the weather that occurs ; 

No matter, if it rain or not, 

Or bleak, or warm, away we trot; 

The proverb whisp’ring, wherefore halt, 
Pray are you sugar ? — no, nor salt. 

In such excursions, not a shape 

Or substance, can remark escape ; 

My small grey eyes, in scarce a minute 
Rove, from a steeple, to a linnet ; 

Now watch the passing clouds, and now 

‘ The vaciliations of a bougli.’ 


Art.1 5- The Shades of Waterloo! A Vision, in Verse. By 
M. Young. 8vo. pp.144. 6s. Boards. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. 


This may be a vision, and indeed, from the general appearance 
of its internal nature, we have every reason to believe that it is: 
but poetry, or any thing approaching to poetry, it certainly is not. 
It has about it a kind of disordered wildness, and an exuberance both 
of feeling and of language, which keep the mind of the reader 
perpetually and painfully on the stretch, and are never exchanged 
for the pleasing alternatives of milder and more quiescent strains. 
Moreover, we continually encounter passages savouring too 
strengly of the ridiculous; and indeed the whole borders rather 
too closely on burlesque: witness such lines as these: 


‘ Now Wellington behold, — 
Like Moses, waves his magic wand, 
The sea is on them roll’d! 
Where is the beast of high command ! 
~ His blood is running cold !’ 


‘ The beast of high command,’ it may be right to inform our 
readers, is the author’s elegant designation of Napoleon, who is 
again described in the following appropriate ahd pleasing style : 
‘ The rush of battle wakes him now: 
‘©’ Tis finished ! bet us save ourselves!” They hie— 


The man whom danger could not cow 
Behold the first to fly ! 
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His troops may save themselves or die — 
Their leader minds not them! ; 
No sympathy bedews his eye — 
Yet now his heart is beating high 
About his diadem! 
We sincerely hope that the ‘shades of Waterloo’ will feel 


foo much compassion for the frailties of humanity, to seek to be 
avenged on the author of such strains as these. 


Art.16. More News jrom Venice, by Beppo, a Noble Venetian. 
Translated from the Original, by Julius. 8vo. pp.44. Vincent, 
Oxtord, near Brazen-nose College ; and: Sherwood and Co. 
London. 1818. 


Surely alma mater will never father this contemptible production. 
We see that the publisher describes himself as living near Brazen- 
nose college: but we feel confident that the author never could 
have been within a hundred miles of any college. Since he says; 
as indeed he well may, 

‘I don’t pretend to be a perfect bard,’ 
we may surely close his poein, and add in his own language, 
‘ And therefore we shall take no pains about it.’ 


Art.17. Thoughts on Happiness, a Poem. By the Rev. Francis: 


Homfray, A.M. late of Oriel College, Oxford, 8vo. pp. 232. 

8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

A long, grave, philosophi ical poem, without any story, — without 
any. incidents to enliven the monotony of serious and undeniable 
{ruisms, — not bad enough to be ludicrous, nor poetical enough to 
be interesting as a poem,—would seem not particularly coleulated 
to obtain a large proportion of admiration among modern literati; 
unless, indeed, in the circles of the professed amateurs of senti- 
ment and dulness. The author, however, who has thus committed, 
as we conceive, an error in judgment in giving premature publicity 
to his ‘ Thoughts on Happiness,’ has at least the consolation of 
thinking that, if his labours have not added any great embellish- 
ment to the literature of his country, he has done nothing to 
advocate the cause of error, or weaken the best interests of so- 
ciety ; has broached no wild incoherent doctrines, contrary both to 
revelation and reason; and has aimed no secret shaft at public or 
private virtue. True happiness is very properly made to consist 
in that mental peace and internal serenity, which spring only from 
the pure consolations of religion, from conscious innocence, and 
from reliance on Divine mercy and wisdom; and though the case 
is made out with much insipidity, with little variety, and without 
any of that unction and energy which characterize the nobler 
efforts of inspiration, yet most willingly would we ascribe to the 
performance every merit that is due to a sober collection of unde- 
niable truths. 


Art.18. Sensibility, the Stranger, and other Poems. By W. C. 


Harvey. 8vo. pp.330. 10s. 6d. Boards. Harper. 1818. 
Y 4 We 
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We have here a collection partaking rather too much of the qualities 
of sing-song and common-place, to secure to itself an eternal abode - 
amid the records of inspiration. In the first poem, on ‘ Sensi- 
bility,’ we perceive a kind of studied softness of feeling, and some 
elaborate attempts at pathos, which suit but little with the rugged 
expression and inharmonious verse in which they are clad. In 
the second, called ‘ the Stranger,’ we find some degree of improve- 
ment in these latter respects: but we have still to lament a defi- 
ciency of interest, and an unpoetical style of language, which 
shew the author to be not yet exactly facile princeps in the good 
graces of the Nine. With regard to quantity, also, our ears are 
frequently offended by such irregularities as the following: Post- 
himous, Thalia, Pericles, &c. — The minor poems in the collec- 
tion are for the most part of a trifling and ordinary description. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 19. Memoirs. of Emanuel Augustus Dieudonné, Count de 
Las Casas, communicated by himself: comprizing a Letter 
from Count de Las Casas at St. Helena to Lucien Bonaparte, 
giving a faithful Account of the Voyage of Napoleon to 
St. Helena, his Residence, Manner of Living, and Treatment 
on that Island. Also a Letter addressed by Count de Las 
Casas to Lord Bathurst. Second Edition, 8vo. pp.240. 
8s. 6d. Boards. Colburn. 1818. 

This publication consists of three parts; 1. A biographical 
sketch of Las Casas, given not by himself but by an anonymous 
contributor; 2. A letter from Las Casas to Lucien Bonaparte, con- 
taining an account of Napoleon’s voyage to St. Helena, and of his 
mode of living there down to September 1816; 3. A letter from 
Las Casas to Lord Bathurst, written at Frankfort on the Maine in 
December 1817. | 

M.de Las Casas is anative of Languedoc, and was educated at 
the Ecole Militaire of Paris. He finished his studies about the year 
1780, in the midst of the American war, and at a time when the 
naval service was an object of great attention in France. He 
therefore went to sea, and soon witnessed a specimen of British 
valour at the siege of Gibraltar. On the conclusion of peace, he 
2 gga voyages to the French colonies in America, Africa, and 


‘India, and had obtained promotion in the navy when the Revolu- 


tion burst forth and involved him, with a number of naval officers, 
in the tide of emigration. He served at first with those of his - 
countrymen who had proceeded to Coblentz, but soon afterward 
came over to England, where he acquired our language, and 
occupied his time partly in teaching, partly in literary researches : 
it was now that he printed the first edition of his Historical Atlas, 
which, in its improved form, is noticed in our seventy-third 
volume. In 1802, there-admission of the emigrants into France 
enabled him to re-visit his native Country: where, having passed 
some years in private life, he obtained a government-employment 
in the Marine Department at Paris; which led to his being em- 
ployed on different missions, first in + wae afterward in Dal- 

matia; 
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matia, and finally in the maritime provinces of France. In all 
these situations, he is said to have acquitted himself with intelli- 
gence and activity: but he had scarcely brought them to a close, 
when the reverse of Bonaparte’s fortune took place in the spring 
of 1814. Las Casas lived in retirement during the first year of 
the restoration of the Bourbons: but, on Bonaparte’s return from 
Elba, he was again employed; and, when the decisive day of 
Waterloo left his imperial patron no alternative but to seek safet 
by traversing the ocean, the Count was considered, from his 
nautical knowlege, as a fit companion of his flight. — The biogra- 
phical sketch, from which these particulars are extracted, is full 
of vagueness and redundancy ; It 1s also anonymous, but, if we ma 
judge from its superabundance of paneygric, it proceeds from the 
pen of a Frenchman. ni ‘ 

We come next to the compositions of M.de Las Casas himself, 
of which the first is a letter to Lucien Bonaparte ; containing an 
account of the departure of Napoleon from Paris after the battle of 
Waterloo, and of his embarrassment on arriving at Rochefort, where 
he found the egress blockaded by English men of war, while the 
country behind him was falling fast under the command of the 
Bourbons. At one time, a project was entertained of crossing 
the Atlantic Ocean in two fishing barks: but this idea was aban- 
doned, both on acconnt of the danger, and because it would be 
necessary to land on the coast of Spain or Portugal to take in 
water. ‘Thus situated, a surrender to the English was deemed the 
preferable alternative; in the expectation that, the act being in 
some measure voluntary, Bonaparte would be exempted from 
the usual hardships of imprisonment. This mode of reasonin 
formed the ground of the angry protest made by him on board 
the Bellerophon, when he received notice of the final determin- 
ation of our Government to send him to St. Helena. During the 
voyage to that island, Bonaparte, though dissatisfied, was calm. 
On his arrival, he suffered from the heat of the lower part of the 
island, and from a very confined lodging in the country, where he 
was obliged. to pass two months, until the house at Longwood 
was put in repair. Longwood, says Las Casas, when only a farm-_ 
house, was given to the last deputy-governor of the island, who 
intended to convert it into a country-seat: but the additions made 
to the original building were hasty and slight. The frame ofa 
wooden edifice, on an extensive scale, was sent out soon after- 
ward from England: but the time and expence required to set it 
up, and otherwise finish the residence, were considered as too 
great to be incurred at a season when retrenchment took place in 
every other department of our expenditure. Longwood, bein 
on high ground, is in general regarded as healthy: but Las Casas 
dissents from that opinion; alleging that, whenever the sun ap- 
pears, the place is burned up with heat, and that when the sun is 
obscured it is immersed in moisture. They were thus, he says, 
exposed to incessant vicissitudes of heat and cold, while the 
were strangers to the variety arising from change of season ; the 
climate in that tropical latitude being almost the same in one 
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month as another. Unluckily, there is a want both of water and 
shade at Longwood; and in the vicinity scarcely any thing is to 
be seen but heath and a few bushes. : 

After these objections to the physical character of Bonaparte’s 
position, Count Las Casas proceeds to enumerate others, arising 
from the instructions of our Government and the personal charac- 
ter of Sir Hudson Lowe. Napoleon was accustomed, when in 
Europe, to long and violent riding; in St. Helena, the space is 
limited by the ruggedness of the ground; and the attendance of an 
English officer was deemed such a constraint as to induce him soon 
to relinquish horse-exercise altogether. He continues to sleep as 
little as in his days of activity, being accustomed to wake so early 
as three in the morning, when a light is brought to him and he 
begins to read or write. He was at first employed in learning 
~ English, and afterward in composing an historical sketch of his 
campaigns. His Italian constitution fortifies him against -the 
effects of heat, but the moisture of the situation has made him 
liable to cough and rheumatism. Admiral Sir P. Malcolm did not 
succeed in giving him satisfaction: but ‘ that officer,’ says 
Las Casas, ‘ had at least a heart; while the present governor 
has not a vestige of the character of an Englishman.’ As to the 
disposition of the inhabitants, the arrival of so remarkable a 
stranger was at first deemed an advantage: but the restrictions, 
now imposed on the intercourse of merchant-vessels, are very un- 
favourable to trade, and make the people deeply regret that Bona- 
parte ever came among them. 

The letter containing these details was given privately by Las 
Casas to a servant, who undertook to get it conveyed to Europe : 
but from his hands it passed into those of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
who considered this attempt at a clandestine correspondence 
as a sufficient reason for sending the writer off the island; and no. 
vessel for Europe being there at that time, M.de Las Casas and . 
his son were embarked for the Cape of Good Hope. Here the 

overnor, Lord Charles Somerset, refused to send them onto Eng- 
land, and detained them during seven months, waiting for instruc- 
tions. At the end of this time, Las Casas was allowed to embark for ~ 
England: but, on the vessel reaching the Thames, his papers were. 
taken from him, and he himself was carried out of the country. 
Proceeding to Ostend, he was made to traverse the Netherlands 
as a prisoner, and was not discharged from restraint until he reached 
Frankfort, when the Austrian government consented to grant him 
a residence in their dominions. All this is related in a letter to 
Lord Bathurst, who lost no time in sending over to Las Casas the 
papers taken from him on his arrival in the Thames. 

With respect to the treatment of Las Casas, it must be admitted 
that a degree of harshness has been shewn, particularly at the 
Cape of Good Hope: but, with regard to the major question, viz. 
the complaints of Bonaparte, we do not see that much new or cogent 
matter is brought forwards in this publication. Ministers have 
evinced lately a disposition to a partial relaxation ; the instructions 
sent out in October to Sir Hudson Lowe, and published in the 
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news-papers in the interest of government, allowing the Ex-Em- 
peror to associate under certain restrictions with the inhabitants 
of the island. It is admitted in this work (p. 96.) that the late pub- 
lication, intitled ‘“* A Manuscript from St. Helena,’ is an impos- 
ture; and inanother part (p.137.) we are told that the interviews 
between Napoleon and passengers from India are grossly misre- 
presented in our news-papers. Of Mr. Warden’s book, no notice 
whatever is taken. — On the whole, the impression produced by 
this publication is favourable to the integrity of M.de Las Casas ;. 
who seems a stranger to the habitual duplicity of Bonaparte, and to 
have been dazzled, like a great number of his countrymen, by the 
‘splendour of his talents and the plausibility of his language. The 
translation is very indifferently executed. 


Art. 20. Mémoires Secrets, &c. Secret Memoirs of the Life, 
Private, Political, and Literary, of Lucien Buonaparte, Prince 
of Canino; composed from his Correspondence, and from 
Authentic unpublished Documents. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 463. 
18s. Boards. Printed and suppressed at Paris in 1815; reprinted 
in London for Colburn. 1818. 

A short notice prefixed to these Memoirs apprizes the reader 
that they passed through the press at Paris in 1815, but that their 
publication was prevented by unforeseen obstacles; an agent of 
Lucien, it is said, interfered, and prevailed on the bookseller by a 
pecuniary consideration to relinquish his intended enterprize, and 
to promise to give up the MS. ‘ This,’ adds the editor of these 
Memoirs, ‘ was performed only by halves: the publication did not 
take place, but the MS. was preserved, and is now offered to the 
public. Jt would be tedious to shew by what combination of circum- 
stances that MS. fell into our hands: but a perusal of it will be 
sufficient to prove its authenticity, and to shew that it could not 
have been written but by a personal witness of the events which it 
relates.’ 

After this preamble, and an avant-propos in the same tone, we 
are introduced to the Mémotres Secrets themselves, and informed 
that Lucien, the third son of Charles Bonaparte, was born in 
Corsica in 1779: in the next page, we are told that he was twelve 
years of age in 1789; and in p.26. that in 1795, at the time of 
his first marriage, he was on/y twenty-one. ‘These contradictions 
led us immediately to scrutinize certain points in the narrative 
with which, from particular circumstances, we happened to be 
intimately acquainted: viz. the proceedings connected-with the 
death of the Duc dEnghien in 1804; the interview between 
Napoleon and Lucien at Mantua in 1808 ; the temporary residence 
of Lucicn’s eldest daughter at Paris in 1810; the departure of 
Lucien from Italy in that year; and, finally, his abode among 
ourselves until 1814. With regard to all these transactions, 
which are certainly not the least interesting in the life of this 
remarkable character, we found the writer of these’ memoirs 
extremely deficient in information ; and-we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing that his book is not only unauthorized by Lucien 
himself, but is not even derived from the report of persons in his 
con- 
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confidence. We were struck also with the ridiculous assertions 
(vol. i. P- 146.) relative to Madame Lucien; and, although an 
amende honorable is made for these by publishing in the Appendix 
a letter from a correspondent who professes to correct certain 
mistakes in the book, an acknowlegement of partial error can by 
no means be a counterpoise to the general misrepresentations of 
the work. It is, in fact, like most of these mysterious pieces of 
biography, nothing more than an experiment on the credulity 
of the public, contrived by one of the ingenious fraternity termed - 
booksellers’ authors ; who, possessing an acquaintance with the lead- 
ing events of the time, and being familiar with the rumours current. 
in the salons de Paris, contrives to mould the whole into the form 
of a narrative, and, in order to stimulate the curiosity of his. 
readgrs, then gives it the imposing name of Mémoires Secrets. 
What favourable opinion can be formed of one who writes re- 
peatedly M. Twnam for Mr. Dickinson, and asserts (vol. ii. p. 46.) 
that ‘ Ludlow is the capital of the principality of Wales? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.21. Double Entry by Single, a New Method of Book-keeping, 
applicable to all kinds of Business ; and exemplified in Five Sets 
of Books. By F.W.Cronhelm. 4to. pp. 378. 11. 118, 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1818. 

Book-keeping, like agriculture, is practised by a class of men 
who look very little into scientific treatises, and are inclined to 
imagine that no method can be preferable to that which has been 
handed down to them by their predecessors. We are, however, of - 
a different opinion, and conceive that the labours of the closet 
may be applied with advantage to the system of mercantile ac- 
counts; in which, from time to time, greater alterations have 
occurred than most men engaged in the hurry of business are 
aware. We shall accordingly enter with some minuteness into 
the question, though it is of interest only to mercantile men. 

In the last age, the customary method was to record every 
transaction as it happened in a waste-book ; this was copied, in a 
fair and frequently unaltered form, into the journal; after which 
came the ledger, which, properly speaking, is but an index to 
the journal. Farther experience shewed the practicability of 
dispensing with the waste-book, and of posting the journal at 
once from the cash-book, the bill-book, the account of sales- 
book, &c.; in short, from the different books appropriated in an 
extensive business to each particular department. Benjamin 
Booth’s book-keeping, published in 1789, is one of the best illus- 
trations of this method, which is called Italian; although that. 
epithet belongs less to the improved plan just mentioned than to 
the important change of double for single entry, that was intro- 
duced several centuries ago in the account-books of the merchants 
of Venice, Genoa, and other Italian cities. 

The next step in the improving process was to dispense with 
certain repetitions, particularly in the journal. Many mercantile 
houses have adopted the plan of making no journal-entries “a 
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cash-transactions, but of posting these entries at once from the 
cash-book into the ledger. We took notice, in our Ixxivth vol., 
of a treatise on book-keeping by a Mr. Power, which recom- 
mended the application of this pe to other transactions as well 
as cash, and proposed to dispense with a journal in toto. 
Mr. Cronhelm proceeds, as far as we can unravel his diffuse and 
prolix explanations, on a similar plan; preferring the mode of 
posting into the ledger directly from the cash-book, bill-book, 
account of sales-book, &c. to the common method of using the 
journal as an intermediary. His volume its (pp. 20, 21, 22.) 
specimens of the application of the proposed plan, in which we 
perceive nothing either very original or very convenient ; because 
the journal, as at present used, is not merely a repetition, but 
an improved classification of entries. We should, however, 
willingly bestow a share of encomium on Mr. C.’s plan, were not 
his explanations encumbered with so many needless preliminaries. 
He begins by a chapter on the theory of book-keeping, and 
proceeds to illustrate his metaphysical notions of * equilibrium, 
positive property, neutral property, negative property,’ &c., with 
as much minuteness as if he were addressing a society of acade- 
micians. Every thing in the shape of philosophical disquisition 
should have been avoided ; his plan should have been presented, 
briefly and clearly, in the shape of examples, and the come- 
parison with other methods have been postponed until the reader 
was thoroughly acquainted with the one now laid before him. 

Mr. C.’s name is of German origin; and, though his style in 
English is not tinctured wth foreign idioms, his prolixity and 
desire of treating every thing ad ovo strongly suggest the idea of 
his being a native of that part of the Continent. He has printed 
an expensive quarto, when a humble ottavo or duodecimo would 
have sufficed; there being certainly no necessity for such long 
specimens of the books of wholesale dealers, manufacturers, 
bankers, or even of merchants. We must object also to the in- 
troduction of incongruous suppositions, such as exhibiting the 
same merchant as a dealer in cotton and in wine, a partner in a 
bank, and finally a proprietor of land. On the whole, though we 
do not dissent so much as practical men commonly do from the 
general views taken by such writers as Mr. C., we must repeat 
that plainness and brevity are indispensable characteristics of such 
treatises ; without which, they have very little chance of a favour- 
able reception from men of business, whose habit it is to pass 
quickly over the general argument, and fix their attention on the 
practical result. 

So much difference prevails in the situation of individyal mer- 
chants, that it is a matter of no little difficulty to frame a system of 
book-keeping that shall be applicable to the body at large: but in 
this, as in other branches, ifnprovements are best made by persons 
following book-keeping as a separate employment. Such persons 
would, after a certain degree of experience, acquire an almost 
intuitive readiness in pointing out to a mercantile house the 
shortest and clearest method of keeping their books; and, a 
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the task of posting and balancing made a distinct occupation, we 
should hear very little of those delays and errors which at present 
exist in many more establishments than the public imagine. The 
chief objection to this subdivision of labour, and to the employment 
of persons who keep the books of other merchants also, would be an. 
apprehended disclosure of the affairs of the house: but these are 
at present confided to the different clerks in the establishment, 
whose prudence or honour are under no particular safeguard. 
A book-keeper must, from the nature of his employment, have 
arrived at the years Of discretion; and his extent of business 
would depend on his fidelity and reserve, in the same way with 
the business of an attorney or a physician, of whose indiscretion 





‘society has in general no reason to complain. Secrecy in mercan- 


tile transactions becomes less and less an object in proportion as 
a concern is extended, and the partners are rendered sensible by 
liberal views of the inutility of the precautions taken by traders 
in small towns: but, even if the case be considered otherwise, an 
easy remedy would be found in adopting the use of a private 
ledger, to be kept by one of the partners, and to contain th 

accounts which explain salaries, profit, capital, &c. : 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art.22. Reflections on the Death of Sir Samuel Romilly: delivered 
at Essex-Street Chapel, November 8.1818. By Thomas Bel- 
sham. 8vo, 18.6d. Hunter. 

From Isaiah, ii. 22., ‘* Cease ye'from man, whose breath is in 
his nostrils: for wherei# is he to be accounted of ?”, Mr. Belsham 
dilates, in a peculiarly eloquent, pathetic, and impressive strain, 
on the melancholy catastrophe which had occurred but a few days 
previously ; and which, only twelve months after an event that had 
occasioned the sincerest and deepest public grief, had *‘ again 
butst open the wounds of the nation, and caused them to bleed 
afresh.’ His rapid view of the life and patriotic labours of Sir 
Samuel Romilly is delicately and yet forcibly touched; and while, 
in speaking of the afllictive termination of the existence of that. 
eminent ‘individual, the preacher betrays the feelings of a man, he 
suggests with zealous impressiveness the moral and religious re- 
flections to whieh it should give rise. The favourite doctrine of 
Mr. Belsham seems to be, that the world is in a state of gradual 
improvement, and will ultimately arrive at perfection : — certainly 
a delightful system, and one which every benevolent mind must 
at least wish to believe. The following passages will shew the 
nature of Mr. B.’s opinion, and afford a specimen of his elo- 
quence : 

‘ There is a progressive march in human affairs. Knowledge gra- 
dually advances: nor is it in the power of bigots, tyrants, or op- 
pressors, to arrest its progress. But knowledge is power. And 
power is liberty. And knowledge and liberty generate virtue. 
And these combined together produce individual and national 
prosperity and happiness. The progress of the public mind is 
rapid ; it advances with a continually accelerated step. - The influ- 
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- ence of public opinion is irresistible: and the march of public 
amelioration, though silent, and by many unobserved, is rea! and 
wonderful. 

‘The moral and political state of the world is amazingly im- 
proved in the course of the last fifty years; and practices which 
half a century ago were tolerated, and even common, would not 
now be endured. Who in these days speaks of a slave-trader but 
with indignation and horror ? and who would not scorn to associate 
with him? What petty continental despot will now presume to 
sell his subjects to a foreign prince, to be Bent on barbarous ex- 
‘peditions to a far distant shore, to be butchered five thousand 
miles from home? And since Romilly pleaded the cause of the 
oppressed and suffering Protestants of France, where will the 
bloody fiend of religious persecution dare to lift her accursed 
brow? In the more enlightened and civilized nations of Europe, 
religious liberty is the order of the day; and it is the happy and 
highly meritorious fashion of the age, that religious distinctions 
shall make no difference in civil privileges. And even in Catholic 
Rome, Protestant worship is publicly tolerated. These are indeed 
large steps in the progress of moral and political improvement. 
And public opinion goes still further than existing institutions, 
and often mitigates.the rigour of severe and unjust laws, and gra- 
dually paves the way to a more enlarged and liberal order of 
things. 

‘ Let then the lovers of liberty, the lovers of truth and peace, 
the lovers of good order and good government, the lovers of their 
country, and its glorious constitution, remain at their post, and 
discharge their duty with fidelity and fortitude. And while they 
deeply lament the fall of a great man, Ict them recollect that 
additional duties are now incumbent upon survivors, and by the 
exertion of additional energies let them endeavour to alleviate the 
public loss, and to make it less sensibly and severely felt. Let 
every one manifest his veneration for the departed patriot by 
emulating his transcendent virtues, and especially his love to his 
country and to mankind, his prudence, his patience, his active 
zeal, and his perseverance in his god-like efforts to abate human 
misery, to Jessen human guilt, and to ameliorate the condition of 
mankind. And then, though no one individual can reasonably 
hope to reach the lofty eminence of their admired exemplar, yet 
the combined sum of virtuous exertion may together exceed in 
its effects the most successful efforts of any individual, however 
distinguished and illustrious: and the public may eventually sustain 
no real loss.’ i 


” 
Art. 23. Occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Robert Simpson, 

D.D., late Theological Tutor of Hoxton Academy, Decem- 

ber 21st, 1817, in the 72d Year of his Age: delivered at the 

Meeting-House, Pell-street, Ratcliffe-Highway, January 4th, 

1818. By Thomas Cloutt. 8vo. 1s.6d, Conder. 

Dr. Simpson, whose death is here lamented, and whose virtues 
are-panegyrized, was for twenty-seyen years tutor in the Academy 
at Hoxton; and he appears to have been a man of great industry 
and 
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and zeal in his vocation. In his preaching, he was remarkable for 
his loud and impassioned vehemence. Mr. Cloutt tells us, p.46., 
that ‘ he was a son of thunder, and the sinner under his addresses 
seemed to hear the gates of the bottomless pit crash upon their hinges, 
ani see the flames breaking forth upon him while he cried, ‘ Behold 
ye despisers, and wonder, and perish ; escape for your life; fly from 


the wrath to come; who among you can dwell with everlastin 


burnings?” —In a note, p.46., Mr. C. has mentioned also a little 
circumstance, which appears to us very appositely and inartificially ’ 
to characterize the impetuous ranting of Dr. Simpson and others 
of the ‘same school. ‘* When I was at Hoxton,’ he says, ‘I re- 
member saying to a lad, who lived in the house, after hearing Dr. 
Simpson, ‘* Well, John, what did you think of your master ?” 
“* Why,” said he, “I liked him very well, but I did not see why 
he need have been in. such a rage about it.’ It seems, however, 
that Dr. S. could not help being in a rage about it; for he was 
“¢ a Calvinist to the back-bone.” A short time before his death, it was 
his devout wish that he might be able to preach once more, in 
order to make ‘ the a i of Dover ring with the sound of salvation 
through the blood of the Lamb.’ We suppose that he would have 
roared as loud as Mars when he was wounded by Diomed ; 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


The letter from Sir J. Ed. Smith was received so late in the 
month that we have not had time to communicate with. one of 
‘our Board, to whom it refers, and who is at present far distant 
from London. 





If the'‘writer of the letter signed X. be really the person de- 
scribed in it, the Editor invites him to disclose his real name, &c., 
that he may discuss the subject of it in person with him; and he 
particularly desires that no false feeling of delicacy may prevent 
his friend X. from complying with this request. . 





wre 


A letter has lately been forwarded to W. M.S., but no answer 
to it has been received, though desired. | | 





The communication from the King’s Head, in the Poultry, is 
adapted to. the pages of a Magazine, not to those of a Review: 
unless as.an advertisement on the cover. 





cr The Gzenerat Inpex to eighty-one Volumes of the New 
Series of the Monthly Review is ready for delivery to subscribers, 
(who are requested to send to Pall ‘Mall for their copies,) in two 
Jarge vols. 8vo. price 2]. 2s.; and to non-subscribers at 2]. 12s. 6d. 


















































